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NEVER FORGOTTEN. 


Part THE First. 
CHAPTER XXI. THE SISTERS’ “‘ COUNCIL.” 


Tat dance was done. The orchestra came 
over hurriedly, at last released. Her lip was 
compressed, and her eye severe. Fermor got 
up, and, with a curious flush in his face, moved 
away. Hanbury, “ hanging about” undecidedly 
for a time, seemed to draw near in gradually 
narrowing circles, and finally stood before Violet 
with a piteous injured look. He found com- 
fort in the sudden change in her manner. She 
was excited ; talked and smiled. She was eager 
to dance, and accepted when he proposed it. 
Her manner, however, was “distracted,” and 
though she answered him a little at random, he 
accepted her smiles in place of a more direct 
answer. Her sister, delighted, again volun- 
teered to step into the orchestra, and, looking 
with beaming face over the little cottage piano, 
ae forth a mad tantalising galop, that chal- 
enged every foot in the room. It was only 
“a carpet dance;” but presently the Miss 
Campbells, each armed with a military boy, 
were hurrying round, their dresses sweeping the 
faces of older dames who were seated. Major 
Carter looked on in delight. ‘’Pox my word,” 
he said, “this is surprising; quite a gay little 
rout! Come on me by surprise !” 

Fermor’s heart was beating as he looked on. 
* Won’t do,” said Captain Thersites, passing 
him. “ Poor Fermor! Look over there.” 

Fermor looked after him with triumph and con- 
tempt. “Fool to the last!’ hethought. ‘This 
will crush him for ever.” And for many 
minutes he enjoyed the thought. 

At one o’clock came in a few emaciated ices, 
and some phials of coloured sugar and water— 
“sorbets” on the French plan. Abundance, 
however, was supplied, or the poverty of material 
covered by the triumph of the entry, which was 
in all the clatter of ice-spoons and the jingling 
of innumerable glasses. With which was mixed 
up the voice of Major Carter, chanting an 
anthem: “Take an ice! do take an ice. Let 
me get youa sorbet. Paris over again. I am 
afraid I am a Frenchman. Do have an ice, &c.” 

It was avery happy little evening ; such good 
humour on all sides. Not till nearly two did 
they go away. 





Hanbury drifted after the Manuels down 
stairs out to their carriage, like a heavy beam of 
wood. Rude joy was on his broad honest face, 
yet he was a little doubtful and mystified. As 
they went down, the elder girl had just oppor- 
tunity to whisper with delightful anticipation, 
Well ? all settled, I know.” To whom John 
answered as secretly and as ecstatically, “ When 
we get home.” And, while Hanbury was getting 
her cloak, Miss Manuel turned to her brother, 
and, in the same delighted whisper, told him, 
* All settled. Poor good John. How happy 
he is.” 


Afterwards, there was a sort of hurried con- 
clave sitting in the eldest Miss Manuel’s room 
—a wild flurried meeting. The mother, Mrs. 
Manuel, was called in to listen. ‘I knew it,” 
said the younger girl, rapturously. “I told you 
all so, in spite of all you said, and all you 
prophesied. Now has he not redeemed him- 
self?” and she looked reund on them all, from 
one to the other, very triumphantly. Her eyes 
were glistening, her cheeks glowing; she was 
curiously excited, as, indeed, a very small 
occasion would excite. She was the heroine of 
the moment. Her face seemed to play with re- 
peated flashes of light. She was like a child in 
her joy, and she walked up and down before 
them, in little quick short marches. The 
others looked on her with pride, and yet with 
sadness. 

“Yes, dear,” said her sister, “you were 
right—and will be very happy—but the only 
thing is, I am thinking——” 

The younger girl stopped her. ‘‘ Now for the 
difficulties,” she said, smiling, “ you dear, wise, 
old-fashioned Pauline. You are going to give 
me advice. I know you are.” 

*“No, indeed,” said the other; “but I am 
thinking—and I cannot help thinking—of poor, 
poor John. What is to be done with Aim?” 

Violet’s eyes were suddenly cast upon the 
ground. Fora few moments there was silence. 

“T have thought of him,” she said, “and, 
indeed, I am very sorry. He is so good, so 
kind, and so generous. But I could not help 
it, you know, dearest Pauline, I could not. I 
did not know my own mind, and thought I 
liked him.” 

Her brother, who had come in, was now stand- 
ing in the doorway. 

“There is the misfortune,” he said, gravely. 
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“ How will that console him? Such a brave, 
honest, faithful man. Ah, Violet, you don’t 
know what you are doing !” 

“ He is, indeed,” said the young girl, eagerly, 
and in some confusion; “and he has been so 
good tome! And I have behaved very cruelly. 
But I did not mean it, and I am sure—I know 
—he has such a sensible, manly heart—after a 
little time he will a 

“Ah! exactly,” said her brother, excitedly ; 
“it is these sensible manly hearts that feel these 
things. No, no; I know him by this time. 
This will spoil some good years of his life. 
This is not a mere scrape or scratch. Poor 
Hanbury !” 

“JT am very unfortunate! Iam very mise- 
rable!” she said, looking from one to the other 
in great distress. “I never thought—I never 
meant it ; ixdeed, I did not ;” and her soft round 
eyes began to grow dim with coming tears. 

The elder girl, who, up to this moment, had 
been supporting all that her brother had been 
saying, now suddenly deserted him, and running 
to her sister, put her arms about her. 

“No, no,” she said; “things will turn out 
much better. Poor John is sensible, as you 
say, and will suffer a little at first, like all men. 
He is strong. Come, darling, don’t think of 
him. We shall see him in the morning, and 
set it all right. After all, the point is that 
you are to be happy—and you are to be happy.” 

The brother, still gloomy, sighed. “ Ah! that 
is the point,” he said, dejectedly; “we know 
so little of ¢h’s man.” 

The elder girl had made her protest, as a 
duty. She now cast away her grim grand- 
mother’s cloak and hood and crooked stick. 
Shutting her eyes, she got rid of the gravi- 
ties of judgment and sage counsel ; and the two 
talked the new engagement over when they 
were going to bed—rapturously, as sisters do, 
in council. Alone together, letting their hair 
fall, and undressing by slow lingering stages, 
everything was gold and colour: the richest 
gold and the richest colour. The future was 

athed in the glowing Turner tints—lakes 


and crimsons—but neither of them dreamed for 
a moment of their being mere opera skies, and 


ingenious effects of the electric light. The 
little scene at Major Carter’s party was acted 
all over again, and over again after that, with 
pre-Raphaelite detail. 

Violet had soon swept away any momentary 
clouds. She was walking up and down, full 
of enthusiasm, and telling all to her sister 
with charming confidence. “From the first 
day he spoke to us, you recollect, dear, out 
near the gate, I someway felt, I can’t describe 
it, a sort of sensation that he was to be—some- 
thing tome. Itcame on melikeaflash. There 
was something in his eyes, and you recollect how 
he came to me straight—I understood him—and 
he almost told me,” she added, shyly, “he had 
much the same feeling about me.” 

* And you never told me,” said her sister, “ to 
whom you tell everything, or say you tell every- 


thing, you quiet, sly child, whom I thought so 





oe I suppose you were afraid about poor 
ohn.” 

“Ab, yes,” said Violet, dropping her eyes; 
“you were all such friends of his.” 

“ And I suppose,” said her sister, “it was on 
the same day poor John’s fate was sealed.” 

“Why, I am afraid so,” said Violet, still 
looking down. “And, O! Pauline, dear, it was 
the most curious thing in the world. For I did 
like him so, and admire him up to that day, I 
did, indeed. And he really seemed quite hand- 
some unti!——” 

** Until the other came,” said Pauline. ‘“ Well, 
you won’t be angry, but, someway, if J were to 
compare the two, in point of looks——” 

“No, no!” said Violet, with childlike eager- 
ness, “indeed he’s not. There’s something so 
refined, and so calm and quiet about him, and 
so intellectual.” 

“Say perfect at once, darling,” said her sister, 
kissing her. 

“ Ah, that is the thing,” said the other, sigh- 
ing. ‘ What will he say when he finds out how 
much below him I am in knowledge. Indeed, I 
told him as much. But he has promised,” she 
said, brightening, “ to teach me himself, and to 
‘form my mind,’ as he says.” 

“ Your poor little mind !” said her sister. And 
presently they were both asleep. 

Not until he got to his own room that night, 
when the footlights were out, and the linen 
covers put round the boxes, did Fermor awake. 
Daylight, grey and cold, mixing oddly with his 
lamp, was coming in at his window. He felt a 
sort of guilty sensation that he had taken some 
fatal step, and could not turn back. 

He turned, almost shivering, from himself. 
“T must have been mad,” he said, and half 
groaned. After every step of any decided sort 
this indecision comes. It rises from the feeling 
that it is impossible to go back. Perhaps this 
acts on the vanity, as being a curtailment of the 
will, an interference in one direction at least 
with the power of doing as one might please. 
Fermor sat long in that mixed light, gazing a 
little stupidly at his watch and guard-chain. 
“ How could I have been so hasty,” he said. 
*T might have waited a little.” 

Then he thought of his mother at Nice, Lady 
Laura Fermor, a cold woman of fashion, of re- 
duced means. Perhaps this was the spectre 
that was threatening him, And he had to re- 
assure himself with his Spanish Castle, setting 
that, Miss Manuel walking through the grounds 
in shadow and in rich light; but somehow his 
building seemed of lath and canvas. 

However, self-confidence came to help him. 
**A good sensible letter,” he said (“one of 
my good sensible letters,” was the special shape 
of the thought), “will set the thing in its 
proper light before her. After all, aman can’t go 
on in this unprofitable way, neither good nor use- 
ful to himself, nor to others. I should be ashamed 
to descend into the grave after such a selfish 
career. No, she is charming! such devotion, such 
pretty devotion, I have never seen.” And ihe 
recollection of it, with his own excellent playing 
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all through it, came back on him more acceptably. 
With an eagerness not unnatural (just as though 
he would have the satisfaction of settling 
the whole affair before he went to bed, and 
get it off his mind), he got out his ink and 
crested and initialed paper, and actually wrote 
the “ good sensible letter” to his mother. It 
could go by the morning’s mail, and he would 
have an answer signifying its effect within a 
week, 


CHAPTER XXII. FERMOR’S NEW CHARACTER. 


Tue sensation produced in the little colony 
when the news got abroad, which it did very soon, 
was something astonishing. It was passed from 
hand to hand like a fire-bucket at a conflagra- 
tion. There were those who had never thought 
it, and those who had always thought it; those 
who believed it from the beginning, and those 
who now could not believe it, with a smaller and 
more select class whom it affected in rather an 
overwhelming way, falling on them “like a 
thunderbolt.” It was taken with buns and ices 
at noonday at the little pastrycook’s of the 
colony; it was served after the fish and soup at 
the festivals of the colony. Finally, it became 
as steel and bark, and invigorated the jaded 
systems of the social gossips. 

Fermor detested undue publicity of this sort, 
and to have any plans of his special life made 
free with in the common speech, was a gross 


liberty. He froze over all congratulations, and 
congealed them before they had time to flow 


from the speaker’s mouth. It was wonderful 
when he looked back on the singular and sudden 
step he had taken—how one of his character 
could have carried himself steadily through. 
But, as he said to himself pretty often, the 
“truly balanced mind” is never surprised, 
suffering no starts or shocks. Everything is 
foreseen, and there everything falls into the 
tranquil daily current. Besides, he had within 
him an extraordinary amount of what he took 
for resolution, but which, when the tests and 
acids came to be applied by a moral chemist, 
sank to the bottom, resolved into a powder com- 
posed of vanity and a little obstinacy. The 
vanity could not allow him to think he could 
have made a mistake. 

He had now, too, his melodramatic dress on, 
and for a few days the whole sensation of the 
situation became a sort of stimulating food for 
him. He felt that he could enjoy the luxury of 
being “ generous,” and thought with quite a 
suffusion of noble feelings of the case of John 
Hanbury. His worsting of that gentleman, and 
the overthrow of other enemies, were indeed 
complacent thoughts he was never weary of 
entertaining. One of the first things he did 
was to call on John Hanbury, and, as he walked 
to the house, he had his hand out, morally, all 
the way. 

Hanbury was at his desk, and had been 
writing, but his face was covered up by his 
| hands, and when he looked up, Fermor was 
_ almost startled by the plain te | of suffering 





and anxiety. In all projecting places it had 
been sharpened, and all sane had passed away. 

Hanbury received him with a violent flush, 
and a paleness as violent. “To what am I in- 
debted———” he was beginning, with a clumsy 
attempt at cold dignity, which amused Fermor. 

“Come, come!” said the latter, putting out 
his physical hand this time, just as he had re- 
hearsed it, “let us be plain and aboveboard 
with one another. Iam sorry about the whole 
business, for your sake, indeed Lam. But you 
must consider what 1 am—merely a passive in- 
strument.” 

The other took his hand doubtfully. “I did 
not expect it—I scarcely expected it of you, 
Fermor,” he said, mournfully. “I would not 
have behaved so to another man.” 

“Poor childish boy,” thought Fermor, pity- 
ingly, yet singularly gratified with himself, “how 
absurdly he feels it, or shows that he feels it.” 
Fermor himself, in a similar case, would have let 
the fox under his uniform eat his heart out ; 
at least so he thought. “Come, come!” said 
Fermor, “ you will be reasonable, I know. You 
will bear it ina manly way, I am sure, when 
you think of it coolly.” 

“Ah!” said the other, bitterly, “with some 
that comes very natural. There are people who 
think of everything coolly ; Z.can’t; I wish to 
God I could; I would not be as—as miserable 
as lam.” He sat down again at his desk, and 
put up his hands. “It was a new life to me,” 
he went on, in a sort of dismal monotone. 
“Tt was like a change to heaven—I mean, all 
these last few months. I never, never was so 
happy! And I firmly believe she was as happy, 
and liked me—for a time, at least—until— 
until——Ah!” he continued, appealing pite- 
ously to Fermor, “‘ why did you do it? How 
could you amuse yourself with such heartless 
sport? You will have had things of this sort 
over and over again; with me it happens only 
once. It is a whole life, and now that you have 
taken away life from me, what is left to me? 
I tell you, Fermor——” he was growing vehe- 
ment, but he stopped himself. ‘Though, after 
all, I suppose you are not so much to blame.” 

“ Now,” said Fermor, laying his hand on his 
arm, “if you would listen to me for a moment, 
I think I could put the matter in such a reason- 
able light, that r 

“I know, I know,” said Hanbury, dismally. 
“T don’t want reason, it is a poor comfort to 
me. I suppose it is all right—it was to be, and 
so it came to be. Of course she has her free 
will, and could change her mind if she pleased. 
It would be very hard if she couldn’t.” 

“ Now, that is a rational way to take it,” said 
Fermor, “and if I could speak of myself as a third 
person—only it is alittle delicate, you will admit 
—you see, as I said before, I was really passive in 
the business. And you will pardon me, I think, 
if I remind you that at our last meeting you 
really almost threw down the glove. You re- 
collect ? Now, when a man’s pride is appealed 
to, and he is put upon his mettle—you see? I 
really don’t know but that if you had appealed 
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to me as you did now—that is, put the thing 
in the present forcible light——” 

“O, I know,” groaned Hanbury. “I am 
sure of it. But I am so awkward, and clumsy, 
and stupid, I always do something heavy and 
foolish. And now,” he continued, with a doleful 
smile, “ the only thing left for me is to bear it 
as best I can, and go off to the sheep-walks 
again. Iam sure to make no blunders there. 
Good-by.” 

Fermor went away full of real pity and com- 
passion for this “honest poor soul,” who in so 
confiding a way exhibited his foolish heart to all 
comers. “He will hawk his sorrows all over 
the place,” thought Fermor. “Perhaps it will 
be the best thing that could happen to him, 
if he only knew how to get profit out of his 
misfortune. But he does not. If I were in his 
place, it would be a whole fortune to me.” Even 
as it turned out, it was a whole fortune to him, 
for Hanbury’s acute sufferings seemed to make 
his victory more precious. 

“Tt is curious,” he thought, as he came away, 
“how everything falls into the groove I lay out 
for it.” Then he began to think how, by practice 
and skill, this mysterious faculty of his would 
grow to a wonderful perfection, and lead him 
into the foremost ranks — parliamentary and 
ministerial, perhaps — with very different ele- 
ments to deal with than Hanbury. 

But it was not until he first saw Thersites 
Showers in full mess council, when the chiefs 
met at dinner, that he reaped all the profit of 
the step he had taken. When Fermor came in 
among them they looked at each other shyly, at 
him with reverence. They were boys after all, 
and they felt their boyhood. Here was their 
master. He who had indifferently tolerated all 
their childish splashing in the water, their 
making mud-pies, and was all the time calmly 
plotting this brilliant coup de théatre. They all 
seemed to feel their littleness in his presence. 
He walked in like a hero, and was very gracious 
to them.. But his real superiority lay in the 
defeat of Showers. Just as the regiment had 
its adjutant and messman, and even a brains 
carrier or two, so Showers was kept in pay as 
their sarcastic sharpshooter. In a lull, or ina 
critical moment, he was ordered to the front, 
like the comic-song singer among the privates 
onamarch. Now he seemed to be cashiered. 
He had broken down, and was held in contempt. 

*Someway,” said Fermor, after the mess 
dinner, in fhe great arm-chair, and with his hands 
in his pockets, looking down the length of his 
legs, as it were, along a level, “you see I know 
myself thoroughly, and what I can do. Anything 
I - myself out for seriously I can bring about in 
the long run. I don’t,” continued Fermor, mo- 
destly looking round on them all, “set up to do 
more than other men, but, you see, I make more 
of my materials. Another thing,” he continued, 
“when 1 make up my mind to a thing, I always 
have it done at once. Every second of dawdling 
over a serious step is diminishing its value. It 
is like,” continued he, smiling at some pleasant 
little fancies that were coming into his mind, 





“ like, say, so much out of the proceeds of a bill, 
commission, brokerage, and that sort of thing.” 
And in this fashion Captain Fermor lectured 
away for a long time to a very serious and at- 
tentive congregation. He came home very well 
satisfied with himself, in a cloud of will-o’-the- 
wisp conviction that he had really carried off a 
prize, defeated innumerable competitors, and 
was on a sort of envied table-land looking down 
on all, and regarded with a wistful admiration. 


CHAPTER XXIII. THE FERMOR FAMILY. 


Lavy Lavra Ferwor, fourth daughter of a 
late Earl of Hungerford, was well recollected 
by many gentlemen with grey whiskers as Lady 
Laura Stonehewer. ‘Tall, almost plain, with a 
gauntness about her shoulders, kept in confine- 
ment by secret power below, from which they 
seemed struggling to escape by sudden contor- 
tions. Yet she had “style” and “tone;” and 
as she performed her scenes in the circle with 
daring, and went round and round in the social 
circus with rapidity, she came to be admired. 
Like the ugly Mr. Wilkes, she was but a few 
seconds behind the loveliest; and some extra 
exertion and hard riding always brought her to 
the front. 

She had been long in the service. For 
years she had been in the drawing-rooms, and 
met indifferent sport. At last, a mild country 
gentleman—Thornton Fermor, Esq., of the 
Holyoakes—!ooking down one evening, saw 
her in her gauze and spangles dashing by, 
almost covering him in a cloud of the saw- 
dust. He was delighted with her “dash” and 
action. ‘The shoulders were, luckily, not in- 
subordinate. Lady Laura Stonehewer became 
Lady Laura Fermor, and retired down to the 
Holyoakes, where the surrounding gentry de- 
lighted in sending notes, requesting the pleasure 
of “Mr. Fermor’s and Lady Laura Fermor’s 
company at dinner,” and positively rang them 
joyfully together in concert, as though they had 
been a peal of church bells. 

In due time they began to contribute to the 
Heraldic Koran; and the mild Thornton “by 
her had issue :” 

1. Charles Hungerford ; 
2. Alicia Mary ; 

3. Blanche; and 

4, Laura. 

Charles Hungerford grew up, became a 
fashionable child and boy, never showed the 
least taste for ostler or kitchen society, took 
no interest in stable, ostler, or kitchen topics, 
and, in the lower ranks, was considered a cold, 
stuck up lad, with “no manners.” To him his 
mother was an indefatigable missionary, preach- 
ing the gospel of good society, and the com- 
ae of genteel confessors. “ However 
1igh you are,” she was always saying to him, 


“look a little higher, and you will be sure, if 
you do not advance, to keep your place. Every- 


thing has a tendency to slide down.” So with 
dress and appearance. The best clothes, the 
dearest and best tailor, these were cheaper in 
the end than the cheapest and meanest, as they 
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returned all outlay in the respect and conside- 
ration they brought with them—obtaining, as 
it were, free tickets to all social exhibitions. So 
with select companions and selecter tastes ; and 
Charles Hungerford became an eager catechu- 
men in this faith, and almost a raging little 
fanatic. 

Thornton Fermor, Esq., had only a genteel 
patrimony, and as Alicia Mary, Blanche, and 
Laura junior, as well as Charles Hungerford, 
were encouraged in the same virtues, their 
combined outlay became a serious total. 
Charles Hungerford was sent, not so much 
to a fashionable school, as to a fashionable 
set at the fashionable school. Till he was 
twenty he sat in a private box everywhere. So 
with Alicia Mary, and Blanche, and Laura 
junior, who, before they kad passed through 
a beginning, or ever a middle stage, were 
put to a “finishing school,” where they were 
drilled and smoothed and burnished up to an 
exquisite smoothness. Lady Laura, taking 
stock of her labours and good deeds, often said 
that she had at least given them the best edu- 
cation “that money could procure,” which reall 
meant no more than that they had been “ well 
grounded” in the best juvenile society that 
could be found. She herself was a wonderful 
captain and she-lanzknecht, a drawing-room Frei 
Ritter, and with her curious gauntness and 
pale mustard complexion, seemed not to care 
either for eating or drinking, or, above all, for 
sleep. What she found-in the hard, hopeless 
sort of life she lived, and which she called 
“* gaiety,” would be difficult to discover. 

Thornton Fermor was a sort of quiet woman 
in a man’s dress, and received orders from her. 
She had settled that Charles Hungerford, who 
had been at Oxford studying young Lord 
Chester and Sir Victor Banbury, and other 
young gentlemen of quality, should be “ put” 
into a Guards’ regiment, when Thornton Fer- 
mor glided away out of the world—just as he 
used to glide away of an evening out of his 
home racket to a tranquil club—but leaving 
his affairs, as friends told each other, “in sad 
confusion.” This brought about a lull in the 
racket. A huddled hasty settlement of things 
was effected. Charley Fermor had to “go” 
into a corps where there were no youths of 
quality, but only the sons of thriving merchants ; 
where the senior captain was the second child 
of the well-known Manchester horse repositee ; 
where the adjutant was understood to take 
largely under the will of an eminent wedding 
pastrycook ; and where some of the junior en- 
signs bore names that awkwardly and pointedly 
suggested brewing, cotton-spinning, and colo- 
nial produce. 

Finally, Alicia, showing symptoms of “ weak- 
ness of the chest,” Lady Laura Fermor broke up 
her camp, loaded her baggage-carts, and marched 
for Nice; whence very soon was written home 
news of “ Alicia’s chest being restored.” 

It was hard not to admire the boldness, the 
energy, the unflagging spirit, of this untiring 
woman. If she had ever thought of the unim- 





payee little matter of making a soul, or could 
iave spared any time for ¢hat kind of délas- 
sement, she would have held a high spiritual 
place. She worked out a fashionable salvation 
with infinite mortification of the flesh, and all 
manner of painful austerities in the narrow and 
thorny paths of social pleasures. Poor soul! 
Did _# ever smile when she heard the select 
preacher at the select church she attended, 
declaiming against what he called the “alluring 
seductions” of the world ? 

At her time of life, a lawyer, a merchant, a 
soldier, who had seen such service as she had 
seen, would think of honourable retirement. 
The soldier, spent and battered, might honour- 
ably retire to his Chelsea or his Invalides ; she 
was entitled to her pension, her seat in the sun, 
and, figuratively, her tranquil pipe. She might 
gossip with other veteran dowagers, also in 
honourable “retreat.” But this undaunted 
woman was only thinking of new fields and new 
campaigns. She found strength, and spirit, 
and courage, and endurance, for the new ven- 
ture: but where she got them it would be hard 
to say. 

Yet she worked under grave discouragement. 
Alicia Mary, Blanche, an Laura, with remark- 
able promise as children, did not answer early 
expectation. In all of them there was a ten- 
dency to inherited gauntness. In all of them 
there was a tendency to a plebeian broadness of 
features often associated with scrubbing of 
door-steps, and attendance on many lodgers. 
Late bivouacking and exposure had told roughly 
on Alicia Mary and her sisters. ‘Their mother 
did what she could with them—almost tried to 
reconstruct them altogether. She might dress 
them with costliness and the best taste, of which 
she had abundance, and she might turn on per- 
fect conduits of porter and port and “ nourish- 
ing” stimulants; she might push and twist 
them untiringly, wearily drilling them: it would 
not do, and could not be done. Could she fill 
in the hollow gaps in their necks and shoulders, 
and pare off those sharpnesses which projected 
like chimney-piece corners, she would have had 
more than mortal skill. No wonder that Cap- 
tain Singleman, in his coarse way, said of the 
young ladies they were a “hopeless lot.” 

Still she persevered, and by never relaxing 
her efforts, by ceaseless training, by dressing 
them well, by talking of them as superiors, 
and filling the air round them as they marched 
with the sound of the Stonehewers and other 
family titles, like Turkish music, and, above all, 
by hurrying up when she saw them broken, and 
making them form square, she managed to secure 
for them a place and a sort of false prestige. 
Thus they were always led out to the dance, and 
never looked on sadly at the whirling measure, 
like deserted drawing-room Calypsos. 

At Nice, things looked brighter. There was 
what her ladyship called an opening—a destitu- 
tion in the matter of good serviceable girls. Un- 
sound chests, “affected” lungs, and consumption, 
went out to parties, and, with flushed cheeks, 
were ready to stand up and go through the 
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dance with all comers. The delicacy of Alicia 
Mary’s chest was quite a different sort of thing. 
In this narrow little paddock “Tsady Laura 
Fermor” was said to be quite an addition. She 
at once had the freedom of every drawing-room 
presented to her. She took, almost as a matter 
of right, the fowling over those moors. 

Afar off her wary eyes had already marked 
down something stirrmg in the underwood. 
She came, not unprovided with reliable informa- 
tion. She knew of some young and noble chests 
that were “threatened,” and, as she had anti- 
cipated, found young Gulliver and Lord Spandril, 
yet younger and more tender in years, already in 
this happy sanatorium. Those youths idolised 
the valse and the wilder galop, and Alicia Mary 
and Blanche ambled round in those measures 
with singular grace and agility. 

It was a surprise to meet these young men 
so far away, in one of the little narrow chambers 
where the Nice festivals were given. A few of 
the colony—the Welbore Cravens, the Browns, 
the Selwyns, and a delightful French family, the 
Marquis la Motte-Terray, whom all the select 
English knew—“ saw each other” a good deal, 
and gave each other reciprocal dances. 

“Ah! that winter we spent at Nice!” said 
Major Brown, a couple of years later. ‘“ You 
remember, Fanny? The nice little parties we 
gave to each other. No scandalous waste in 
suppers, and music, and tumbling the house out 
of windows, as we do in this absurd country. 
You stuck a few wax candles about, and 
squeezed a dozen of lemons, and the thing was 
done. We went from one louse to another. 
‘Sir, you have me to-night, and I have you to- 
morrow night.’ The prettiest girls came to us, 
and how they enjoyed themselves. You recol- 
lect that young La Motte-What’s-his-name, 
when he got up the cotillon at our house ?” 

This style of entertainment suited Lady Laura 
Fermor’s taste exactly. She called it “ rational 
enjoyment,” and she carried out the total absti- 
nence principle even further than her neigh- 
bours. As conquerors make war support war, 
so she made dances support dances, and guests 
support guests. She artfully went round “ draw- 
ing the line,” exposing plaintively unworthy in- 
trigues that had been set on foot to break into 
her select pleasure-grounds, and actually suc- 
ceeded in setting an artificial value on her little 
cheap “drums.” People struggled to get ad- 
mission to those little hot rooms, and Alicia Mary, 
Blanche, and Laura junior, were contended for 
with animation. As they drifted of a night into 
one of these festive cabins, with their indomit- 
able parent in the front of the little procession, 
young Gulliver and the younger Spandril came 
swooping down on them, eager to secure them, 
both showing signs of excessive heat. In 
those youths, indeed, they exercised a sort of 
proprietorship: with them they exchanged 
glances of intelligence and significant words. 
At their humorous sallies—and sometimes they 
gambolled before them in the Ethiopian manner 
—the sisters Fermor were pn. their 
sense of the humour of the exhibition contend- 





ing with an attempt at grave reproof. Lady 
Laura, true and faithful night after night, got 
into her uniform and went on duty in the 
trenches, and, all through wet and exposure, 
exhaustion and fatigue, never once failed ; never 
would fail unto the end; and when her hour 
came, would surely be found at her post, appa- 
rently sleeping, having at last Prae rest, and 
grasping her fan as it might be her firelock. 
Later on she was telling friends how she was 
expecting her relative, Sir Hopkins Pocock, 
C.B., late governor of certain colonies—Prince 
Rupert’s Island it might have been—a gentle- 
man whose profession was Governing, and who 
was now moving round pleasantly from one 
Governing station to the other. He was not 
unknown, for it was he who, after long and harass- 
ing boundary wars, had concluded the famous 
treaty with the Waipiti tribe. Before this 


diplomatic triumph he had been in the Indies, 
and was said to have collected enormous wealth. 
Waiting now till he should begin Governing 
again—and there was to be a vacancy ina few 
months—he was coming to Nice for some trifling 
repairs. 


CHAPTER XXIV. A DIPLOMATIST. 


Lapy Lavra had discounted him in advance. 
At languid little teas, at the furious Dervish 
dances of Major Brown, she menaced them 
with her relative, flourished him in the air, 
brought him down on them at intervals like the 
lash of a whip. Finally, at one of the little 
parties specially organised for the purpose, she 
discharged him among them as if he were a car- 
tridge. As may be conceived, the union of two 
such first-class powers was irresistible, and 
seriously disturbed the balance of power in the 
colony. 

On which, select persons were taken into 
custody, as it were, and led off to be introduced 
to “my relative,” Sir Hopkins Pocock, and 
found themselves bowing before an exceed- 
ing tight and clean-made little man, whose 
clothes were dapper and clean-made too, and 
rather spare as to their material, so as to give 
no undue advantage to diplomatists on the 
other side. He had a round pink head, pierced 
for two small twinkling eyes; cheeks, lips, chin, 
and throat, shaven away right and left, as if, 
again, to leave nothing that could afford a ready 
purchase to the opposing diplomatist. He had 
a thin layer of iron-grey hair on his head; but 
if tonsures were at all in fashion, he would have 
seized on the least pretext to have laid out his 
head in a sort of pond or ornamental water of 
baldness. Failing this, he was obliged to con- 
tent himself with a general air of perkiness, and 
succeeded in easily throwing an air of perk into 
his nose, into his chin, and with more difliculty 
into the front portion of his lips, which he 
brought to regular points. 

He had a marvellous fluency, and five minutes 
after the company had assembled, his talking 
was trickling smoothly over two or three gen- 
tlemen on the rug, like oil from the thin spout of 
an engine-driver’s can. There was no interrup- 
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tion in the rich stream; and, with strictest im- 
partiality, he turned the mouth of his conversa- 
tional can from one to the other, so that all 
might have their share. He illustrated his 
stream with perks, and succeeded in producing 
a general perk in his chest and body, and put 
himself through all the gentle spasms of a 
Robin. Such an opportunity being not likely to 
recur, they had got him on the state of Europe, 
and on the schemes of designing powers, and 
the conversational oil was flowing very freely 
indeed. 

He would illustrate it, he said, by a matter 
that came within his own experience (oil-can to 
Major Brown) when he was busy concluding 
that treaty, which they might have heard of, with 
the Waipiti tribe. He had had the honour of 
finally determining the great boundary question 
(oil suddenly directed on Mr. Welbore Craven). 
Mind, he did not accept the foolish stories then 
current about the Waipiti being worked by 
other parties who were pulling the wires. Some 
pointed to the Omai country ; some, to beyond 
the hills. It would not be betraying a state 
secret to say, now that the thing is past and gone, 
that. Harrington, Minister for Waste Lands and 
Marshes, held this strongly in council; so did 
Bond, afterwards premier (went out on the 
squatter question). But he (turning the oil 
with a jerk on to Brown) simply said, Wait— 
simply wait. No groping in the dark. And what 
was his principle? People at home, and people 
abroad, and people generally, still wondered what 
was the secret instrument he had used in com- 
posing these Waipiti troubles. Other govern- 
ments and other governors had tried before him, 
and—no discredit to them—had failed. And 
why? Simply because they ignored this ob- 
vious principle: “ Never seem to want what you 
want.” There was the whole of it. The world 
was welcome to know it. (This spoken with a 
look as if he were distributing five-pound notes 
all round.) The result was, he believed, pretty 
well known at home and abroad. Upon his wend, 
that was the whole secret history of the transac- 
tion. He was glad it should be known. (General 
sprinkle of oil over all, as from the rose of a 
watering-pot.) 

The constituents of the group were changed one 
by one, as a factory-girl changes her spindles, but 
the conversation trickled on. Sir Hopkins marked 
its time with jerks and little spasms, gesticulat- 
ing with those useful points of his nose, his 
lips, and his chin. Lady Laura looked on with 

ride, brought up young Gulliver and younger 
ord Spandril, most unsuitable objects, but who 
were at once oiled abundantly. 

In this retirement, and waiting a promised 
vacancy in one of the Indian provinces, Sir 
Hopkins Pocock received unusual od honours. 
The maire and syndics called on him: he walked 
in a diplomatic cloud, and aired the Waipiti 
ee innumerable times. He kept his little 

iplomatic tools from rusting by practice in 


drawing-rooms and other places, putting on 
his government-house manner as if it were his 
uniform, and laying his head on one side in the 





Robin attitude, when any one was bold enough 
to utter a long sentence—as who should say, 
“ J’m looking over the wall at you. J can see 
you.” 

, He often talked with Lady Laura over 
her son Charles. He had had a sort of liking 
for Charles when a boy, really surprising in 
one into whose system a bundle of despatches 
had got introduced instead of a heart. He had 
wished that he should be put to diplomacy, but 
at that time he had not made his Indian money, 
and.his wishes naturally did not carry the 
weight with them they now did. Lady Laura 
often bitterly bewailed it to him. “ We should 
have made an attaché of him, indeed we should,” 
she said, penitently. ‘ But I must say we never 
knew—poor Thornton and I—that you so wished 
it.” 

The diplomatist rubbed his fingers gleefully, 
perked his head on one side as if he were going 
to pick up caraway-seeds, and said: 

“You were not wanted to know, my dear 
Laura; there was my policy, you see. One of 
my little secrets has been xever seem to want 
what you do want. Do you understand ?” 

Lady Laura was confounded at the discovery 
of this powerful engine; but she did not 
remark to him that it had broken down in that 
particular instance. 

“However,” continued he, “we shall get 
him a better profession—marry him off, when I 
am at government-house, in my Indian district. 
He shall come with me as secretary, aide-de-camp, 
or something of that sort. We shall get him a 
rajah’s daughter—a nabob’s child—with half a 
million of rupees. Leave it to me.” 

Sir Hopkins came back to that subject often, 
and planned it minutely. Lady Laura wel- 
comed it with delight, for Sir Hopkins had 
been too hopelessly abandoned to diplomacy to 
marry, and this really looked like adoption. She 
had often thought of her son’s offering himself 
for marriage in the City, only that such a 
scheme, coming from her, would be hopeless. 
In the hands of a trained diplomatist it was 
different. 

Meanwhile, the refitting was going on, and the 
diplomatist was getting on new sheathing and 
copper fastening, and being fresh riveted all 
through. Every day he sent away many letters, 
which he found a pleasure in ingeniously shaping 
as much like despatches as possible. He said 
he was “feeling his way,” and, judging from 
the many times he wrote, the feeling must 
have been on a very extensive scale, and the 
way of enormous length. 

It was near the end of the season. The brave 
enduring mother had led her fair squad on, again 
and again, to the front, and, though unable to 
break the enemy’s line, had never lost courage. 
Soon the daylight would be gone, and there 
would be no light left to fight by. To do them 
justice, they too did not falter, but came on again 
and again, being so well led. Yet it seemed idle. 
The two youths had all the training of old 
Machiavellians. They were almost affectionate 
in their bearing, these young traitors. They 
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gambolled about the premises like young dogs— 
ate ina friendly way off the family board at dinner 
and supper-time. They suffered themselves 
to be led about on brotherly terms. And yet 
one day young Gulliver, helping himself as he 
spoke to the family sherry, announced gaily 
to the girls a pleasant bit of news, at which 
they should all rejoice. 

“ Do you know,” he said, “ we’re to be off in 
a few days. The governor’s relented at last, 
and I am so glad. Spandril’s been dying to go 
this age, and so have I. I can tell you, we’re 
going to have a jolly time of it now. Do you 
know, we have been getting greatly bored here.” 

A ghastly smile showed the two girls’ appre- 
ciation of the news. But Lady Laura had not 
forgotten to train their muscles as she had all 
other points about them. 

‘* How pleasant!” they said. 

“ Ain’t it jolly?” said the youth. “I am 
counting the hours till we get off. Spandril’s 
got an invitation to a house in Ireland swarm- 
ing with pretty girls—on draught—ha! ha!— 
and he’s to take me! Jolly !” 

The mother received the news of how the 
labour of months had been swept away—like 
an embankment by a violent storm—even with- 
out a twitch in her face. 

“Tt was pleasant,” she said, “ getting away 
at this time. And when did they go? We 
would all miss them so.” No one could 
have guessed the stab which this true Spartan 
felt at her heart. 

For the first time, Lady Laura had begun to 


feel a sense of hopelessness, coupled with the 
idea that she was only rolling rocks up hills 
like a fashionable Sysiphus. Latterly, her mind 
had begun to travel over in the direction of her 


son Charles. She talked a good deal with the 
diplomatist on his schemes. “‘ Leave it to me,” 
said that wily negotiator. “I should like no- 
thing better. JZ shall manage. But we must 
have no forcing it on, no eagerness. Old 
Governor Baines tried that with the Waipiti 
tribe, and we all know how it ended. He put 
on his blue and gold, and went down to them 
with a flourish. I said how it would be when I 
heard it. No, no, my good Laura, leave it to 
me.” 

“But couldn’t we get him over here?” said 
Laura, anxiously. “ At such a distance. ——” 

“Now, do leave it to me,” said Sir Hopkins ; 
and for the present it was left to him. 

The idea, however, took violent hold of Lady 
Laura Fermor. She began to turn from the 
three “hopeless and helpless” daughters, 
whom no labour, or pains, or propping, or 
“shoring up,” could do anything for. She 
often thought, that if she herself had had but a 
quarter of such advantages, what splendid re- 
sults would have been achieved. As it was, she 
had had to work for herself. 

She began to feel a contempt for those clumsy 
girls, for their gauntness, and stupidity, and 
would, perhaps, have been glad to have exposed 
them—on a mountain, did that custom obtain 
among us. 





Yet they went through the oldroutine. They 
dressed and decorated themselves, and set out 
for the shows, and their faithful officer, with her 
old “ hault courage,” went with them. 

On one of these occasions, the Maire or 
Hotel de Ville was giving an entertainment—a 
high festival that had been talked of for some 
weeks in advance. New ladies’ uniforms had 
been ordered, and new flowers, and even new 
ladies’ faces. The busy clink of armourers 
was heard en all sides. The girls, rallying a 
little, took on many hands, and laboured 
earnestly. Hope was the last of the virtues 
that. was to flutter away from the little chambers 
in the Ponchettes, and there was an invalid 
baronet, and an honourable planet or two, 
whose place in the social firmament had been 
ascertained with all but certainty, whose right 
ascension had been calculated, and who might 
be looked for on the horizon at any moment. 
Majors, too, were made out in the welkin. These 
scraps of astronomical science inspirited their 
fainting hearts. The darkest hour is that before 
the day. 





THE POOR OF PARIS. 

Wuat Paris does for the poor, the old and 
the deserted, how its workmen work, how they 
talk, read, and amuse themselves, and in what 
way they unite for mutual help, Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold tells, from recent local research of his 
own, very thoroughly and well in a book called 
the Children of Lutetia. They have been 
studied by French government officials, and by 
independent writers after the French manner, 
but what an Englishmen sees with his own eyes 
in his own different way, and tells to his 
countrymen, is worth reading on both sides of the 
channel. Witness the following account of the 
gist of Mr. Jerrold’s book. 

For the care of the sick and poor of Paris, 
the Hétel-Dieu had existed since the reign of 
Louis le Debonnaire, and was endowed richly 
with wealth and privileges, when the Great 
Bureau of the Poor, founded in the year 
fifteen hundred and thirty-five, began to divide 
patronage with it. Afterwards, in sixteen ’fifty- 
six, the Hopital Général was founded, based 
on general subscriptions, to relieve the Bureau 
from the pressure of beggars and vagabonds 
who flocked to it from all parts. This hospital 
soon became the most important charitable 
institution in France. Seven years after its 
establishment in a year of famine, it had an 
income of more than thirty-one thousand pounds. 
Under Louis the Fifteenth and Sixteenth it 
acquired new privileges, and among them the 
right to lend money to the poor on pawn. 
When the Revolution broke out, this hospital 
had an income of about a hundred and seventy 
thousand pounds, while the income of all the 
Paris hospitals and asylums was estimated at 
three hundred and twenty thousand, and was 
probably more. By the action of the revolu- 
tionary government, the income of the poor 
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throughout France was diminished three-fifths, 
but the Consulate restored to them their rights, 
and secured them a large capital for the losses 
they had suffered. Count Frochot was ap- 
pointed to draw up a project for the complete 
government of the nineteen hospitals and 
refuges of Paris; and that report is the basis of 
the present administration of those charities. 
They were placed under one administration in 
the first year of the present century. 

The Minister of the Interior now appoints, 
on the recommendationof the Prefect of the Seine, 
a director in chief of the administration of public 
charity. The gentleman now holding this office 
is M. Husson, who states in his last report that 
the patrimony of the poor is no longer increased 
as it used to be by private bequests, so that the 
administrators are compelled to ask, year by 

ear, for larger subventions. The budget of 

aris charities shows now an annual expenditure 
of about a million in English money, of which 
little more than a tenth part is provided by 
endowment. ‘There are taxes for the good of 
the poor on admissions to theatres, on sale of 
graves, and so forth, the deficiency being at last 
made up by a municipal subvention of some 
three hundred and sixty thousand pounds. 

The central and chief offices of the public 
charity of Paris are on the Quai Pelletier, in the 
Avenue Victoria. It has four divisions and 
eight departments. The four divisions in which 
more than a hundred people are employed, are 
that of the secretaries; that of finance; that 


which has charge of tlie hospitals and asylums ; 
that which has charge of out-door relief and 


pauper children. There is also a central office, 
at which twelve physicians and six surgeons 
attend to examine the poor who apply for ad- 
mission to the hospitals or asylums. These 
hospitals are the Hotel-Dieu, the Charité, the 
Saint Antoine, the Necker, the Cochin, the 
Beaujon, the Lariboisiére, the Saint Louis, the 
Midi, the Lourcine, the Hospital for Sick 
Children (with six hundred beds, and a hundred 
extra in the Forges, a supplementary establish- 
ment), the Sainte Eugénie, the Maison d’Ac- 
couchement, the Cliniques, the Maison Munici- 
pale de Santé, and the Berck; seventeen hos- 
pitals, making up altogether six thousand eight 
hundred and seventeen beds. The asylums are 
the Bicétre for old men, that for old women, 
Boulevard de |’H6pital, that for male incurables, 
that for female incurables, the Enfants-Assistés, 
the Ménages la Rochefoucauld, the Sainte 
Perine, the Boulard Asylum, the Reconnaissance, 
the Devillas, and the Lambrechts, twelve asy- 
lums, making up more than ten thousand five 
hnudred beds. 

Under control of the same department of 
public charity are certain establishments of 
supply: a central bakery, a central meat esta- 
2 lal a central wine-cellar, a central 
druggist’s, and the provision department at the 
Halle. Montyon’s charity for the poor leaving 
the hospitals, and the Spinning Works for the 
Indigent, are also under direction of the Central 
Committee. 





Then there is, in each of the twenty arron- 
dissements of Paris, a Public Charity Office, or 
Bureau de Bienfaisance, with twelve adminis- 
trators under the presidency of the mayor, and 
an unlimited number of ladies, doctors, sisters 
of charity, and so forth, working in concert with 
it. In each arrondissement, varying in number 
according to the extent of its poverty, are poor 
houses served by sisters of charity. In all the 
arrondissements there are said to be ninety 
thousand returned by the last census as the 
poor. About a thousand paid officials are em- 
ployed in almsgiving, at an expense of about 
fifty-eight thousand a year. In aid of all this 
public machinery the private charity of Paris 
establishes and maintains public nurseries, re- 
formatories, and other valuable institutions. 

The Bureau of Benevolence does not touch 
causes of poverty; it simply gives bread, meat, 
clothes, fuel, and medicine, to those who are in 
sore want of them. In arrondissements where 
the rich are many and the poor are few, the help 
is bountiful; where the rich are few, and the 
poor many, the average of aid to each pauper 
may be only athird as much. It is two pounds 
eighteen shillings a head in the ninth ar- 
rondissement, but in the thirteenth only fifteen 
and sixpence. Very little is done in concert 
with employers of labour or otherwise to convert 
beggars into workers. “ It appears,” says Mr. 
Jerrold, “‘to have become the settled conviction 
of the Paris municipal authorities, that poverty 
ean be obliterated by driving a boulevard 
through its head-quarters.” But the poor thus 
driven out of sight of visitors are not lost sight 
of by the authorities. A system recently in- 
troduced, of giving them, when sick, gratuitous 
medical attendance in their own homes, was 
taken advantage of chiefly for women and 
children by more than half the registered popu- 
lation of the poor within a single year. ‘The 
average cost to the town of each patient so 
attended is about thirteen shillings ; of a patient 
in hospital the average cost is two pounds, 
The home tending helps to keep alive family 
feeling, but it must be on many accounts less 
efficient. Nearly two hundred doctors are en- 
gaged in attendance on the sick poor at their 
homes, but while in one arrondissement there 
will be a doctor to every hundred patients, in 
another there will be only a doctor to every 
four hundred. 

Seventeen thousand children under the age 
of twelve are maintained at the charge of the 
Department of the Seine, as much as possible 
not in the asylum but in country cottages, 
where they are put out to be nursed and 
brought up in artificial homes. Nearly three 
thousand four hundred deserted children and 
foundlings were gathered off the streets of 
Paris in the year eighteen ’sixty-one, and charge 
also was taken of about four hundred orphans ; 
but seven hundred of this little brigade of 
children died within the twelvemonth, Of the 
abandoned infants half the number die at nurse. 
Poverty is said to be the cause of by far the 
largest number of these desertions, 
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“ Improvements of Paris” have been gra- 
dually depriving the very poor of shelter for a 
family. In the fifteen years ending in “fifty-six, 
the number of poor lodged in garrets for less 
than two pounds a year had decreased by more 
than one half; the number of those paying 
between four and eight pounds had doubled ; and 
the number of those paying between eight and 
twelve pounds, had risen from one hundred and 
eighty-seven to one thousand and sixteen. In 
five years more, in ’sixty-one, the lodgings of 
two pounds and under no longer existed ; and 
the number of poor compelled to pay rents of 
between four and eight pounds, has trebled 
during the last twenty years. 

To receive any help from the bureau of his 
arrondissement, the applicant for regular relief 
must, if a Frenchman, have lived for a year in 
Paris; if a foreigner, have lived for ten years in 
France. The blind, the palsied, the crippled, 
and those infirm with age who have reached 
threescore and ten, receive, after five years’ re- 
sidence in Paris (including two years on the out- 
door list, or ten years’ residence and one year on 
the out-door list), annual and regular relief. The 
oldest men—men of eighty-four or more—re- 
ceive, when destitute, nine and sixpence a month; 
and the scale descends to the four shillings 
a month paid to men of seventy, and to those of 
the paralytic and the blind who do not add 
great age to their other infirmity. To others, 
when sick, or wounded, or otherwise in want, 
occasional relief is given, and this may be 
claimed by heads of poor families where there 
are three children all under fourteen years of 
age But no relief is given to a poor family of 
which the children are untaught and unvacci- 
nated. So much of this rule as applies to non- 
vaccination might be adopted, with advantage, 
in our own country. It would be hardly fair to 
visit the restriction upon’ the parents of un- 
taught children until education becomes as 
accessible here as vaccination is. The com- 
mittee of the district bureau in Paris decides 
upon all applications, entering those admitted 
into a vn for itself, and into another book for 
the divisional administrator, and into a third for 
the central bureau of the Quai Pelletier. The 
relief given is also documentary, being as much 
in kindas possible. Tickets for meat and bread 
are taken to the central butchery and bakery 
connected with this scheme of poor relief; so 
with fuel, &e. Clothing is distributed by the 
secretary, or by the sisters of a maison de 
secours, on the authority of an administrator. 
Money, when given, must be given by the hands 
of the secretary into the hands of the person 
for whose relief it is intended, except when it is 

aid through a curé or the superior of a maison 
e secours, to buy clothes for the first com- 
munion of a pauper’s child. 

On the reports of administrators, miscel- 
laneous gifts are distributed of wooden legs, 
bandages, mechanical stays, and so forth, to 
poor persons who need them, without asking 
whether their names are otherwise on the books 
of the bureau. The bureau also gives tickets 





of relief as a viaticum for poor persons upon a 
journey, licenses hawkers, grants exemption from 
taxes, and sees that the clothes of persons 
dying in hospital are delivered to their relatives. 
It also lends, in urgent cases, shirts and bedding, 
and will sometimes help a widow to apprentice 
her boy, or to pay her rent. 

A certain number of pensions, each of them 
a little over ten pounds a year for men, and 
a little under eight pounds for women, are 
distributed by the Assistance Publique among 
the twenty bureaus of the twenty arrondisse- 
ments for the help of the poor. They are paid 
monthly, but the winter instalments are made 
larger than those paid in summer. But these 
pensions are paid in each case with the bureau’s 
special regard to the wants of the receiver, in 
money when necessary, in kind when possible, 
and with careful regard to the sort of assistance 
wanted. The receivers of these pensions get 
also medical advice, medicine, and baths gratui- 
tously, and lose their grant if they are caught 
begging or found guilty of misconduct. The 
doctors of the bureau attend like our dispensary 
doctors, in certain places aud at certain times, 
to prescribe for the poor who come there. As 
a check upon the doctors, an official from the 
bureau goes round among the sick poor of the 
district to see that they are properly attended 
at their homes, this official filling up a docu- 
ment in the sick-room as evidence on his own 
account that he has paid his visit of inspection. 
When the sick poor are convalescent, the bureau 
sends them, if necessary, to the convalescent 
hospital of Vincennes or to the Vesinet, and the 
convalescénts from the hospitals get from their 
bureaus, under certain conditions, Montyon’s 
bounty of twenty francs, in money or in kind. 

At a Bureau of Benevolence most of the 
business with applicants is transacted on the 
ground floor. On the first floor are the secretary’s 
offices, and at the top is the great collection of 
clothes of all sorts, from baby-linen upwards, 
ready made, packed, and sorted. An infinite 
variety of tickets of all colours represents the 
French taste for organisation. Say, it is the 
doctor who is wanted. A clerk is applied to, 
who sends Galen a printed letter of direction to 
attend, with a printed reminder that he will 
find at the patient’s house a printed form on 
which he will be good enough to make entries 
at every visit, that he will find also a printed 
letter, of which he must at once fill up the 
blanks, describing the probabilities of the case 
at first sight. This letter he is to seal up and 
leave for the visitor or administrator from the 
bureau, who has in his turn to fill up a form 
showing his own name, the doctor’s name, the 
name, age, address, calling, and floor of the 
patient, how many children he has, and how old 
they are, what trades any of them follow, the 
family’s means, individually and generally; 
whether the patient has been in the hospital, 
what rent he pays ; whether he is in arrears, how 
many rooms he lives in; whether he can afford 
a fire, and has one; whether there is any fit 
person connected with him to act as nurse; 
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whether his sickness stops the earnings of any 
other member of the family; whether he has 
a bed, and if so, what kind of bed; whether he 
has sheets, and if so, how many; whether he has 
shirts, and if so, how many; how long he has 
been attended, and how much or little he is the 
better for attention ; also any observations that 
may seem worth adding, and whatever the 
visitor himself has to recommend. Upon the 
knowledge given by that document the Relief 
Commission forms its plan of assistance. A dozen 
or more charitable ladies give voluntary help to 
the honorary commissioners in the performance 
of these duties, and there are fixed days and 
hours in which certain administrators agree to 
attend at the relief houses. Marriage papers, 
certificates of birth, or other necessary docu- 
ments, are got for the poor by this agency, 
exempt from stamp duty and every other fee. 
Vaccination is not only gratuitous, but the poor 
are tempted to a duty they but half understand 
by vaccination tickets, which secure to the holder 
half-a-crown for every child that he or she has had 
vaccinated. in the fifth, which is the poorest, 
arrondissement a hundred and thirty-two pounds 
was a year’s cost of such kindly bribery, seven 
thousand seven hundred pounds was the year’s 
cost of the bread given to the needy, and about 
two thousand five hundred pounds the cost for 
medical attendance. The bureau lends beds 
or bedding, gives straw for mattresses twice a 
year, distributes wooden shoes, bribes into 
marriage poor couples whose union is unblessed 
by the priest, and secures for the dead poor 


gratuitous burial by the administration of the 


Pompes Funébres. Besides its share of the 
revenue for the poor raised by the municipality 
in the way of tax on luxuries, there are in each 
arrondissement occasional balls and fétes for the 
benefit of its poor, four collections a year in the 
churches, on an annual distribution of papers 
for the levy of poor-rate by voluntary con- 
tributions. A rich house will sometimes give 
in that way as much as forty pounds, the Bank 
of France pays twenty pounds. 

So much for the bureau. In the dependent 
houses of relief the work is done by sisters, 
under a sister superior, the sisters getting 
lodging, fire, and light, and finding themselves 
food and clothing, for a pay of twenty pounds a 
year to each. On the top floors are primary 
schools for the young children of the poor, who 
are provided also with play-rooms. At the 
houses of relief the doctors attend to see the 
sick, who come and get prescription papers from 
an official engaged to attend to that part of the 
system. The simpler sort of dispensing is done 
by the sisters in a little apothecary’s shop of 
their own; the more difficult by an authorised 
druggist. ‘The sisters also keep ready-made 
clothes for the poor, and good flannel waistcoats 
for the delicate, delivered to those who produce 
orders from the bureau. Orphans live in the 
house with them, and the duties are performed 
- eae with open heart and ready wit and 
will. 

No doubt the Parisian scheme of poor relief, 





which is a substitute not only for our London poor 
law system, but for our general poor law system, 
and all those systems of private benevolence 
with which in London it is largely supplemented, 
supplies a very distinct and truly admirable 
example of well-organised voluntary effort for 
the direct help of the suffering poor. But Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold overlooks much labour of his 
own countrywomen, when he says: “If that 
great society for the Relief of Destitution in the 
English metropolis, which has its handsome 
offices at Charing-Cross, would take the trouble 
to send a deputation to the Quai Pelletier, the 
might develop from the operations of M. 
Husson’s subordinates a system of district visit- 
ing in London less contemptible than that which 
now flickers, feeble and ridiculous, where the 
London poor are massed.” At the time when 
this was written, the association thus pointed 
out was aiding in London eighty-three districts, 
including a total population of about a million, 
each having a separate staff of voluntary dis- 
trict visitors, The number of visitors thus em- 
ployed was one thousand one hundred and 
seventy-eight, of whom nine hundred and twenty- 
two were English women personally active in 
the distribution of what aid the funds of the 
association and the local voluntary contributions 
to the poor produced. In round numbers there 
was a district visitor for every five pounds of 
the money granted by the society, for every ten 
pounds of the whole sum forming the district 
funds. And this excludes from calculation all 
district private care for the poor that is entered 
in no book but that of the recording angel. 
The number of even fashionable ladies, harried 
by the incessant toil of fulfilling valueless en- 
gagements, who in London come into direct 
womanly contact with some of their poorer 
sisters. is, we suspect, greater in London than 
in Paris. In the English provinces, this kind 
of voluntary ministration is more general. 
Amongst families numbering ladies of even 
small fortune, it is the rule—a rule not in every 
case followed with discretion, but always as a 
duty, and with a benevolent motive. We shall 
never in London carry “administration” to the 
point attained in Paris, but we are learning 
every year more and more how to do good to 
many of our poor in the directest and yet least 
obtrusive way. 

The foundlings of Paris, gathered into the 
great establishment in the Rue d’Enfer, with 
more than five hundred beds and more than 
eighty cradles, are also under the protection of 
the “Assistance Publique.” Their nursery is 
a great hall, in which are four rows of cradles 
with carpeted pathways between them. Sisters 
in huge caps, and nurses in blue and white, flit 
silently about, and a great mattress lies before 
the fireplace, where the babies as they come in, 
sometimes ten in a day, are unpacked. Each 
has been through an official routine, and has its 
name, number, and date of admission fastened 
by a slip of parchment to its arm. The little 
ones are fetched away by the country nurses 
among whom they are distributed. Each child 
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is taken with a necklace of seventeen bone 
beads, and a silver padlock and seal, with an 
attached medal, having on one side the child’s 
number, and on the other side an effigy of St. 
Vincent de Paul. This necklace must not be 
unfastened till the child is six years old. Be- 
sides the nursery are a sick ward and a surgical 
ward, a shelter for the boys who, after their 
nursing in village homes, have come back to be 
redistributed or apprenticed, and a like lodging 
for girls, each with a playground. There is a 
gymnasium and a large kitchen garden. There 
are offices, stables, cow-houses, eight cows being 
kept to supply milk for the establishment, and 
a morsel of forest land—in Paris, within a 
stone’s throw of the Observatory—adjoins the 
girls’ playground. In this little wood, nurses 
and babies sit on the grass, nightingales sing 
on summer evenings, and hither the elder chil- 
dren, always under close superintendence, come 
in brigades for air and recreation. But the dis- 
tribution of the children into homes among poor 
families of the provinces, with a retention of 
strict check and oversight, is a very sound part 
of the Paris foundling system. 

In the Rue St. Jacques the old Seminary of 
St. Magloire is now the Imperial Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum for Boys, two hundred and fifty 
in number, who are elaborately managed, and 
after receiving four years of primary education, 
are during the next three years taught trades. 
Parents of fair means pay forty pounds a year 
to the asylum when they wish a deaf and dumb 
child of their own to be as well educated as its 
infirmity permits. 

The old, the infirm, and the mad, are grouped 
in two vast establishments —the Salpétriére, 
which is the asylum for old women, and the 
Bicétre, which is the asylum for old men. Of 
the insane in France, forty-six per cent are in 
state or departmental asylums entirely devoted 
to them, twenty-four per cent are in private 
asylums, and the other thirty per cent form 
groups in the asylums of the aged. 

The Salpétriére first came into life as an 
asylum rather more than two centuries ago, when, 
in the year sixteen hundred and fifty-three, some 
of the poor beggars of the city and suburbs of 
Paris were received into the old building known 
as the Little Arsenal, then used as a manufac- 
tory of saltpetre, or salpétriére. Cardinal Ma- 
zarin has left word to us that it cost forty thou- 
sand livres to adapt the buildings as an estab- 
lishment, with something less than five hundred 
beds for the use of the poor. ‘The buildings 
were considerably enlarged in the time of Louis 
the Fourteenth ; since then, addition after addi- 
tion has been made. In eighteen ’twenty-three 
the place was re-named the Asylum for Old 
Women, and, as regards the mad women, it is 
here that Pinel and Esquirol, breaking through 
many horrible old traditional beliefs, began the 
right and humane treatment of the insane. There 
are now in the Salpétriére forty-five district build- 
ings, covering a population of more than five 
thousand persons, and maintained by an annual 
expenditure of about eighty thousand pounds, 





The Bicétre, now occupied by the poor old 
men and male pauper lunatics of Paris, was 
originally a castle built by Jean de Pointoise, 
Bishop of Winchester. The name was soon 
corrupted into Wicestre, and that into Bicétre. 
The ruined castle was, in Cardinal Mazarin’s 
time, a refuge for foundlings, and for poor old 
men and pauper lunatics. It was there, by the 
way, that in seventeen *ninety-two the newly 
invented guillotine was first tried on a corpse. 
The Bicétre, like the Salpétriére, has grown by 
successive additions and changes, and improve- 
ments are still going forward in its buildings, 
which are grouped about nine open courts. its 
roofs cover a population of more than three 
thousand, at a cost for each of about six- 
teen-pence a day, which is fourpence a day 
more than the cost of each woman in the 
Salpétriére. 

warehouse for the clothes and linen used 
in the Parisian hospitals and asylums is known 
as the “ Filature des Indigents.” It is housed 
in the old hospital of the Charité Notre-Dame, 
suppressed during the late revolution. This 


house distributes spinning work to nearly a 
thousand old women, of whom the best worker 
cannot earn more than sevenpence halfpenny, 
and the majority earn only about fourpence a 


ay. 

i the Rue de Sévres is the Asylum for In- 
curable women. The Asylum for Incurable 
Men is at the old barracks in the Rue Popin- 
court. But at Ivry, where the Assistance 
Publique has land, the two are to be united in a 
building with two thousand beds, half of the 
number for the men, half for the women. The 
Home for Incurable Women owes its existence 
to the charity of Margurite Rouille, wife of a 
counsellor of the Chatelet, who gave to the 
Hotel-Dieu, in the year sixteen *thirty-two, a 
large property, on the condition that a house 
should be built on it as the Asylum for the Poor 
Incurables of Saint Marguerite. About the 
same time Cardinal la Rochefoucauld founded a 
like establishment on the Sévres road, and in 
the present establishment the two foundations 
are united. ‘The incurables have very comfort- 
able quarters, and, if able, may go freely out and 
in at all hours of the daylight. 

These are the chief institutions that represent 
the great Parisian system of poor relief. At this 
time of year, when winter winds begin to whistle 
round street corners, that system is in its fullest 
activity. The twenty bureaus begin to see 
about the distributing of winter clothing, the 
little sisters of the poor beg with fresh energy 
for their five houses full of old people, the 
benevolent society that redeems clothes and 
tools out of pawn comes into full activity, the 
allowances of permanent relief rise to their 
highest level, and in Paris as in London the 
rich are especially reminded of their duties to 
the poor. If some of the functionaries who 
dispense our English poor-relief, and who are 
for ever sounding the praises of local self- 
government on a cracked fiddle with one string, 
were a little more steadily and sternly re- 
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minded of their duties too, it would be better 
for all of us, and much more to the honour of 
England. 





QUITE ALONE. 


—_-—_- 
Book tHE Seconp: WomannHoop. 
CHAPTER LIV. LOVE AND GRATITUDE. 

Tue secret which the little bird whispered to 
Lily perplexed and agitated her very much. 

She had noticed the rise in her mother’s for- 
tunes, but ascribed it to the popularity of her 

erformances in the circus, and the liberality of 

r. M‘Variety, the manager. The little bird 
told her quite another story. It told her that 
the dainty white bedroom had been furnished 
for her by Sir William Long. It was easy to 
infer from this that the Cottage, the renewed 
engagement, the increase of her mother’s salary, 
the benefit, and the elegant supper, all came 
from the same quarter. 

For whose sake had the baronet spent so 
much money, and taken so much trouble? For 
her mother’s? Lily would fain have let her heart 
answer this question in the affirmative, but try 
as she would, she could not impose that convic- 
tion upon herself. Something, some still small 
voice of the past, told her that it was not for 
her mother’s sake that the baronet had done all 
these things, but for her own. 

Lily strove to think that it was done in pity 
for her hard life and forlorn condition; that it 
was simply the act of a generous and sympa- 
thising nature. But while she struggled to in- 
terpret his motives in this wise, her heart was 
agitated by a suspicion that filled her with a 
vague feeling of dread. 

Could it be possible that Sir William Long 
loved her? 

That was the question which strove to shape 
itself in her mind. But Lily repressed it, and 
kept it down, dreading to have to answer it. 
And this she did to guard the image which 
sat enthroned in her breast—the image of Edgar 
Greyfaunt. But the question arose again and 
again, and shaped itself definitely, and demanded 
to be answered; and Lily, still hesitating, went 
back over her weary life to the Greenwich 
dinner. She had so few remembrances of plea- 
sant days, that she was not likely to forget that 
day. It arose in her memory sharp and clear, 
a bright green island in the midst of a great 
waste of waters. She remembered sitting on 
Sir William Long’s knee; she recalled the kind 
things he said to her, and how happy she felt at 
being near him. If she had never thought of 
him from that time until this moment, she might 
have forgotten how he looked, where they sat, 
what kind things he said to her, and many other 
little particulars of the occasion. But she had 
thought of him often, and carried him forward 
on every new page of the ledger of her life up 
to the day when she wrote the name of Edgar 
Greyfaunt upon it. She thought of the tall, 
kind gentleman less frequently after that; but 





she had thought of him so often before, that his 
image was indelibly impressed upon her memory. 
She remembered everything; how he had laughed 
and chatted with her, and asked her her name, 
and inquired how old she was. She remembered 
his peeling the apple and throwing the peel over 
his shoulder, and saying that it would form the 
initial of her sweetheart’s name ; how the peel 
lay on the carpet in the shape of a W, and how 
she clapped her hands and said she should like 
to be his little wife, and make him a pair of nice 
red muffatees for the winter. And she remem- 
bered his stooping down and kissing her on the 
forehead, and saying, “I heartily wish you were 
my little sister, or my little daughter.” Last of 
all, she remembered that she was eight years of 
age then, and he twenty-eight. 

So far as Lily knew, she was now in her 
twentieth year. And Sir William? Sir William 
was forty ! 

When Lily had worked out this little sum, 
and saw the figures staring her in the face, she 
closed her eyes against them, as if by so doing 
she could shut out the reflections to which they 
gave rise. 

She went back over her recollections of the 
Greenwich dinner again, and always when she 
came to those parting words her heart was 
relieved: “I heartily wish you were my little 
sister, or my daughter.” 

When Madame Ernestine was at the circus 
rehearsing a new act of the haute-école for her 
benefit, Lily wandered from room to room, 
thinking, thinking, thinking. Every object 


upon which her eyes rested was as dreary, and 


miserable, and forlorn as her own heart. Look- 
ing from the windows of the Cottage through 
the pelting rain, she saw the leafless trees nod- 
ding at her like grim spectres ; the weeping ash- 
trees bare and gaunt, overhanging the seats and 
tables, appeared to her like huge skeleton hands 
waiting to crush the votaries of pleasure in their 
grip. Through the mist and drizzle of the 
winter’s day, the black flower-beds loomed upon 
her sight like graves, of which the dripping 
dirt-begrimed statues were the head-stones, 
sacred to the memory of departed flowers, which 
seemed to have died without issue. The 
Muscovite illusion had in part been rudely 
dispelled by the winter’s wind. A portion of 
the cupolas of the Kremlin had been blown 
down, and the gap revealed some stacks of South 
Lambeth chimneys, smoking dismaily, and 
dropping tears of soot upon the dingy gables. 

One day, when Lily was looking out upon 
this dreary scene, wondering if those trees 
would ever again be covered with leaves; if 
those scrubs and stumps in the beds would ever 
again rise from their sepulchres crowned with 
the glory of flowers, wondering if her own 
heart would ever throb to an emotion of 
joy, she saw the figure of a man looming 
through the mist, and approaching the Cottage. 
As the figure came nearer, Lily recognised Mr. 
Kafooze. 

Taking him in his most favourable aspect, 
Mr. Kafooze was not a cheerful person to look 
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upon. In a pretty picture the most indulgent 
critic would have regarded him as a blemish. 
Under the present circumstances, an ordinary 
observer would have viewed him in the light 
of an additional horror—a bat that had flitted 
across the sky, or an owl that had suddenly 
perched upon a bare and gnarled branch to com- 
lete the dismal picture. But to poor Lily the 
ean wizened figure of the astrologer was a thing 
of beauty; his coming was an angel’s visit; for 
she knew that he had a feeling heart, and he 
was one of the very few persons who had ever 
spoken kindly to her. 

The conduct of Mr. Kafooze was mysterious. 
He approached the Cottage, and disappeared 
from Lily’s sight, leading her to suppose that 
he was in the porch knocking for admission ; 
but presently he loomed in sight again, and 
walked about in front of the Cottage, looking up, 
and shading his eyes with his hand. Any one 
but Lily would have characterised Mr. Kafooze’s 
conduct as “prowling;” but Lily soon per- 
ceived that he was trying to attract some per- 
son’s attention. And who could that person be 
but herself ? 

She tapped at the window, and beckoned to 
him to come in; and, assured by this, Mr. Kafooze 
went round and entered the porch. Lily ran 
down stairs immediately and opened the door. 
Mr. Kafooze dry was not precisely an embodi- 
ment of happiness ; but Mr. Kafooze wet was a 
monument of misery which left no further depth 
to be reached. It would have been hard to 
give an adequate idea of the wretchedness of 


his appearance, without calling in the illustra- 
tive services of the “ drownded rat.” 

“Oh, do come in, Mr. Kafooze, out of the 
rain,” Lily said. 

“No, thank you, my dear,” said the astro- 


loger. “I—I won’t come in; your ma will 
be finished presently, and I shouldn’t like her 
to see me here.” 

* But you will get wet through, Mr. Kafooze,” 
pleaded Lily. 

“Oh, never mind, my dear; the wet doesn’t 
hurt me. I’m used to it,” said the astrologer. 
“ve been used to it all my life. If there’s a 
shower of rain anywhere, I’m sure to be out in 
it without an umbrella. It’s my star, my dear. 
I was born under a bad aspect of Aquarius, with 
Scorpio in opposition. Under such circum- 
stances, you’re sure to forget your umbrella, 
even if it wasn’t full of holes and three ribs 
broken. No, never mind, my dear, I only 
wanted to say a word. I’ve been looking back, 
my dear, among my books, with the data you 
gave me, and | have found your star.” 

“It’s very good of you to take so much 
trouble,” said Lily. 

“Qh, not at all, my dear; I like it. I’m 
never so happy as when [ am studying the stars. 
Well, my dear, if your data be correct, you 
were born under a very peculiar conjunction. 
Mars was in Leo, you see, which is bad. 
assure you 1 was very anxious about it at first, 
until 1 went a little further, and found that 
though in Leo at that time, he was passing out 





of that sign and entering Libra, which is good ; 
if it were not that Uranus was in Cancer. How- 
ever, my dear, as Jupiter passed the place of the 
sun a few days afterwards, I think the aspect is 
a favourable one, signifying that you will get 
over the evil influence of Marsin Leo. That is 
all, my dear; and I thought I would just come 
round and tell you while your ma is at re- 
hearsal,”” 

“It’s very kind of you, I’m sure, Mr. Ka- 
fooze,” Lily said; “but do come in and dry 
yourself by the fire.” 

“No, my dear, no; madame will be here 
directly, and I must clear out of her way. 
Good-by! Good-by!” 

“Stay. One moment, Mr. Kafooze,” said Lily, 
laying her hand upon his arm. 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“You know several languages, don’t you, 
Mr. Kafooze ?” 

“ Well,” he said, “I—I have a smattering of 
two or three.” ‘ 

“Perhaps, then,” faltered Lily, “you can 
tell me the meaning of—of ‘spes.’ ” 

“Yes, my dear,” said the schoolmaster ; “it’s 
a Latin word, and it means Hope.” 

“Hope!” said Lily. “Oh, thank you, Mr. 
Kafooze, thank you. Good-hy! Good-by!” 

It was perhaps lucky for Mr. Kafouze that he 
did not remain longer talking about his stars; 
for he had scarcely passed out of the gate before 
Madame Ernestine emerged from the circus, and 
came across the gardens accompanied by a posse 
of male friends. ‘These friends were Lord Carl- 
ton, Sir William Long, the Marquis Greyfaunt, 
Mr. Thomas Tuttleshell, and Mr. M‘Variety, 
the manager. The countess ushered her friends 
into her new abode with much ironical courtesy, 
mingling her mock civilities with maledictions 
upon the English weather, and upon everything 
else English, except the Ship at Greenwich, and 
the Star and Garter at Richmond. 

* We must have a dinner at one or other of 
those places after the benefit,” said Lord Carlton. 

** A dinner at Greenwich !” the countess ex- 
claimed, with sparkling eyes. “Ah, that is 
what I love. ‘There is nothing in England 
worth living for but a dinner at Greenwich, 
with those little fishes.” 

But the little fishes are not in season yet,” 
said Lord Carlton. 

* Pourquoi pas?” said the countess; “ why 
are not those little fishes always in season ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said his lordship. 

*‘ N’importe,” said the countess, “we shall 
have a dinner at Greenwich after the benelit, 
shall we not ?” 

“Certainly,” said Lord Carlton. 

The countess rushed up-stairs before her 
visitors to prepare Lily. She hurried her out of 
the front room, where she was sitting rapt in 
thought, into the bedroom. 

* Now attend to me,” she said; ‘I will have 
no faints, no shrieks; you are not a child. I 
have visitors; Milord Carlton, and Sir William 
Long, and Monsieur Greyfond. Arrange your 
hair, and come into the apartment a l’instant.” 
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Lily was quite scared by the sudden pounce 
which her mother had made upon her, and her 
agitation was now further increased by the 
mention of Edgar’s name. He was in the next 
room, and Sir William Long was there also! If 
she had had time to reflect, she would pro- 
bably have given way to her emotions, as she 
had done before; but in sheer desperation she 
nerved herself to the ordeal, and followed her 
mother into the reception-room. 

Mr. M‘Variety was the first to address her. 

“ Ah, missy, how do you do? Looking pale, 
eh? I expected to see you quite rosy, living in 
the gardens here, among thie trees and the fresh 
air.” 

And the manager shook hands with her. Then 
the rest in succession, ending with the sultan, 
who grasped her hand warmly, and was quite 
gracious. Lily was ready to faint, but she sus- 
tained herself, and sat down on an ottoman by 
the window, the sultan taking a chair near her, 
with his face towards her. 

While the countess was rallying her visitors 
and inviting them to partake of some wine, 
which she assured them, in a significant manner, 
was not of the vintage of South Lambeth, the 
Sultan Greyfaunt condescended to open a con- 
versation with the “little party.’ He spoke 
slightly in an under tone. 

“T hope I may look upon you as an old 
friend, mademoiselle,” he said, with a smile. 

Poor Lily’s heart was in her mouth. She 
knew not what to reply. It was not so much 
Edgar’s words that agitated her (for they were 


cold and formal enough) as his look and his 


smile. In Paris his behaviour to her had always 
been haughty and cold. Now he was gracious, 
and something more. Lily would have found 
it difficult to define that something more which 
his manner implied; but she /e/¢ it, and the 
colour mantled to her pale cheeks. 

“We were friends in Paris,” Edgar pursued, 
“and I hope we shall be better friends in 
London.” 

Lily’s heart was beating fast, and her face 
was becoming crimson. She muttered some- 
thing in reply, she knew not what, and then her 
glance fell upon Sir William Long. He was 
sitting among the countess’s visitors, not joining 
in their conversation, nor listening to them, nor 
taking any heed of them, but gazing pensively 
and thoughtfully, with a touch of dejection in 
his face, at her—at her and Edgar seated to- 
gether in the window. 

ee the countess turned round and saw 
them. 

** Ah, Monsieur Greyfond!” she exclaimed, 
“what are you saying to mamselle there in the 
corner? Vous étes un mauvais sujet.” And she 
shook her finger at him with a ghastly assump- 
tion of reproof. “Come,” she said, “sit by me. 
I wish to talk to you concerning my benefit.” 

Edgar moved away from Lily, and sat down 
beside the countess. 

“ Will you not take a box for my benefit ?” 
she said, “All my friends here have taken 
boxes.” 





“ Yes, and paid for them,” said Mr. Thomas 
Tuttleshell, “like gentlemen.” Mr. Thomas 
Tuttleshell lost no opportunity of talking at his 
serene highness. He was continually shooting 
random arrows, in the hope that a stray one 
might hit the mark and rankle somewhere. 

“Oh yes, certainly,” said his highness. “ And 
the price ? how much ?” 

“ How much ?” exclaimed the countess, in an 
injured tone. “ You ask a lady on the occasion 
of her benefit, how much ?” 

Mr. Thomas Tuttleshell chuckled with much 
inward satisfaction. 

“Oh, well, the fact is,” said Greyfaunt, “I 
have very little loose cash about me; but—but 
I will give you a cheque upon my bankers.” 
And he wrote a cheque for twenty pounds, and 
handed it to the countess with the air of a 
millionnaire. 

“Vingt livres!” exclaimed the countess. 
“ Monsieur Greyfond, vous étes un prince. Give 
me your hand.” 

Mr. Thomas Tuttleshell’s satisfaction sub- 
sided a little. Mr. Edgar Greyfaunt had paid 
more for his box than any of the others! 

* And now, my lord and messieurs,” said the 
countess, “as you have invited me to dine with 
you at Greenwich, I beg you will honour me 
with your presence at a petit souper in my 
chateau here after the performance on Friday. 
Say, will you do me the honour ?” 

“Oh, certainly,” the visitors said in a breath, 
as they rose to take their departure ; “ we shall 
he most happy.” 

“ Bon,” said the countess, “we shall have a 
snug little party. We shall be gay.” 

On taking leave, Edgar shook hands with 
Lily with the same warmth as before; and he 
looked at her with the same smile and expression 
which had made her heart throb and her cheeks 
flush when he first addressed her. 

Sir William Long was the last to go up and 
bid her good-by. 

“Have you quite forgotten your old Green- 
wich acquaintance ?” he said. 

“ Forgotten you!” said Lily, taking his hand. 
“T shall ever remember you, ever think of you 
—with gratitude.” 

Sir William drove home that afternoon with 
the cold word sticking in his throat, like some- 
thing he could not swallow. 

“ For me gratitude,” he muttered to himself, 
“and for that brainless, heartless puppy, love ! 
Oh Lily, Lily !” 


CHAPTER LY. THE LAST NIGHT OF THE SEASON. 

“Ranetacu! Last night of the winter 
season! Benefit of Madame Ernestine, the 
world-renowned exponent of the High School of 
Horsemanship, who will appear on her trained 
steed Constant, and perform an entirely new 
act, descriptive of a Buffalo Hunt on the Prairies 
of the Far West! Ten thousand extra lamps ! 
Additional and special attractions for this occa- 
sion only! N.B. Prices as usual.” 

Thus the advertising columns of the news- 
papers; thus the hoardings and the dead walls ; 
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thus the perambulating sandwiches, with so very 
little human ham in the middle ; thus countiess 
little handbills that were jerked at the passers- 
by, glanced at, and thrown to the winter’s wind 
to be driven against pillars and posts, to be 
caught in railings and gratings, and eventually 
to be chased into calm corners, there to lie and 
give rise in too hopeful breasts to the delirious 
suspicion of five-pound notes. 

The day arrived, and it was fine. The air was 
“ clear and crisp, and for the first time for some 
weeks the sun came out for a little while, pale 
and sickly, like an invalid taking his first 
airing after a long illness. Mr. M‘Variety 
assured the countess that she might rely upon a 
bumper. 

“You see, countess, in the winter there’s 
nothing like a fine bright day to give the public 
an appetite for a play or an entertainment. It 
acts upon them like a bottle of champagne, ora 
‘ picker-up’ after a heavy bout the night before. 
But it’s just the contrary in the summer, if the 
entertainment be an in-door one. Then there’s 
nothing like a shower of rain about five o’clock 
in the afternoon. A good smart shower, or a 
gloomy drizzle, will drive them in in flocks, like 
chickens to roost. Only give me the key of the 
weather,” said the manager, “and T’ll make 
Ranelagh pay in the winter and Drury Lane in 
the summer.” 

The countess was busy with her preparations 
for the little supper which she was to give to 
“her friends” after the performance, and did 
not take much heed of the managerial philosophy. 


Indeed, she was not much interested; for her 
friends and her friends’ friends had already taken 
a large number of tickets at fancy prices, and 
thus her own share was secured. 

But M‘Variety had a little matter of business 


in view, and continued to lead up to it with 
some general observations on managerial policy. 
He came at length to the point. 

“ What about those tickets, countess ?” 

The countess paused in her occupation, and 
looked up at her manager sharply. 

“What about those tickets? What tickets ?” 
she asked. 

“The tickets you have sold to your swell 
friends,” said the manager. 

“Well, sir, what about them? 
understand you.” 

‘Our arrangement,” said the manager, “ was 
half the receipts of the circus; it was a very 
liberal one, I think, on my part.” 

“On your part!” The countess threw back 
his words with a sneer. 

“Come, come, countess, be reasonable. Ad- 
mit that L have done my best for you, at any 
rate. And a bargain’s a bargain, you know.” 
Mr. M‘Variety was beginning to plead with her. 
by countess perceived this, and took advantage 
of it. 

“TI understand you,” she said; “you expect 
me to give you half of the sums which I have 
received from my friends; half of the twenty 
pounds, for example, which Monsieur Greyfond 
presented to me.” 


TI do not 





P “Exactly,” said the manager; “that’s only 
air.” 

“Then,” said the countess, sternly, “I shall 
do no such thing. What is the price of Mon- 
sieur Greyfond’s box? Tell me that!” 

*'I'wo guineas,” said the manager. 

“Trés bien,” said the ‘countess, “ you shall 
have the half; you shall have one guinea.” 

“Oh, come, countess, that won’t do at all,” 
the manager protested. 

“Stay,” said the countess; “tell me this. 
Monsieur Greyfond gave twenty pounds for a 
box which he might have had for two guineas. 
Was it for your sake that he lavished his money 
thus ?” 

M‘Variety was getting nettled. 

“ Well, if it comes to that, countess,” he said, 
‘was it for yours ?” 

The countess had been biting her lip and re- 

straining herself hitherto, but she burst out 
now. 
“Tnsolent!” she exclaimed; “how dare you 
come here, into my own house, into my own 
apartment, to take from me the presents of my 
friends, to rob me, to insult me with your vulgar 
words! But, I tell you, I will not submit to 
your extortion. I will die first.” 

She flounced about the room with glaring 
eyes and clenched hands as she said this ; and at 
length put a climax to her rage by seizing one 
of the china ornaments on the mantelshelf and 
dashing it to atoms against the grate. 

M‘Variety was sorry he had spoken. 

* Look you,” continued the countess ; “ rather 
than you shall have any share in my presents, I 
will take the notes and the cheques and put them 
into the fire.” 

The countess had the best of the position in 
every way. She had the money in her pocket, 
and, for the rest, she was utterly indifferent to 
consequences. The manager was fully aware 
of this, and refrained from pursuing the subject 
further. 

“T’'ll bid you good afternoon, countess,” he 
said, “and talk to you another time, when you 
are in a better temper.” 

“ A better temper!” she shouted after him, 
as he descended the stairs ; “you would vex the 
temper of an angel.” And she slammed the 
door upon him savagely. 

“Tf ever the devil had a daughter,” said the 
manager, as he crossed the garden, “‘ yon’s she, 
for a certainty.” 

Madame Ernestine’s temper did not obey the 
law of ordinary violent disorders. It was at all 
times sharp; but never short. When she had 
run up the crescendo scale to the highest note 
in the gamut of fury, she went back and repeated 
the same exercise again and again, with an in- 
crease rather than a diminution of brilliant exe- 
cution. She fumed and stormed all the after- 
noon, and when she walked across to the circus 
to begin her performance, the thunder was still 
rumbling. 

As she was entering the circus she met Lord 
Cariton. She recovered herself immediately, 
and saluted his lordship gaily. 
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“Ah, milord, how do you do? You have 
come to honour me with your presence, I per- 
ceive. It is very gracious of you.” 

“Oh, not at all,” his lordship replied, “ beauty 
and talent always command my homage. It 
would have been impossible for me to stay away 
on such an occasion.” 

“Your lordship is most flattering,” said the 
countess, with a grin. “By the way,” she 
added, “your lordship honoured me with a 
charming present, this riding-whip.” 

“A bagatelle,” said his lordship. 

“Oh, not at all,” said the countess. “I 
value it very much. Ihave not used it hitherto ; 
but I shall use it for the first time to-night, on 
the occasion of my benefit.” 

“You do me honour,” said his lordship. 

“You are very kind to say so, milord—but 
excusez-moi, it is time that I go and dress. 
Shall I have the honour of ne lordship’s com- 
pany to supper in my humble chateau ?” 

“Certainly,” said his lordship; ‘it will give 
me great pleasure.” 

“Then adieu pour le moment,” said the 
countess; “we shall meet at supper.” 

She encountered old Kafooze in the passage 
leading to her dressing-room. She was not so 
gracious to him. 

* Ah! ganache, ogre, corbeau, oiseau de mau- 
vais augure! what did you say ?—that I should 
have no luck ?” And she struck at the old man 
with her whip. Old Kafooze sprang aside with 
wonderful agility, but did not avoid the blow. 
The whip canal him a sharp cut across the 
shoulders, and made him writhe; but he said 
never a word, and slunk away as fast as he 
could, putting it all down to Scorpio in that bad 
conjunction with Aquarius. 

Mr. M‘Variety proved a true prophet. The 
fine bright weather brought the people out, and 
the gardens were well filled, considering that 
it was the winter season. The visitors, how- 
ever, were soon tired of promenading among 
the ten thousand extra lamps, whose brilliancy 
only tended to make the wretchedness of the 
gardens more visible, and crushed into the circus 
in a body the moment the doors were opened. 
The circle and amphitheatre were speedily filled, 
and by-and-by Madame Ernestine’s aristocratic 
friends began to drop into the boxes. Sir 
William Long was there in a box by himself, 
looking solemn and thoughtful. Greyfaunt was 
in the box adjoining, yawning, and looking inex- 
pressibly bored by the performance of the Swiss 
Shepherdess. Lord Carlton had settled himself 
to sleep at once. Fainednt was there also, and 
Mr. Thomas Tibbs, and many more, who came, 
not for the sake of patronising Madame Ernes- 
tine, but to be in the same train with Milord 
Carlton and Sir William Long. 

The blank, listless countenances of these 
superior persons, satiated with a constant round 
of pleasure, presented a remarkable contrast to 
|| the bright happy expectant faces that glistened 
| under the lamps in the amphitheatre. In the 
|| eyes of those humble folks, who had worked 
, hard for the shillings they had paid at the doors, 





everything was delightful, beautiful, charming. 
The Shepherdess in her flowered muslin skirt, 
with her crook, dancing and skipping upon the 
padded saddle, hailed by Mr. Edgar Greyfaunt 
as a “scraggy fright,” was to them an aérial 
creature belonging to another sphere ; the Three 
Graces were real divinities in petticoats, exciting 
the admiration of the male sex by the exquisite 
shape of their legs, and the pinkiness of their 
complexions ; and of the female sex—especially 
those of a domestic turn, who did their washing 
at home—by the perfection exhibited in the 
clear starching of their petticoats; Young 
Strangler hitching at mysterious strings, and 
skinning himself like a Protean onion, was a 
prodigy of daring and genius ; the clowns with 
their old old jokes and stale antics ; the master of 
the ring with his curly hair, his black moustache, 
and his hussar’s jacket; the Frenchified looking 
grooms in the long coats, who pulled aside the 
curtain to admit the horses—all these persons 
were objects of the most boundless admiration, 
not unmixed with awe. Thunders of applause 
at the daring of Young Strangler, alternated 
with roars of boisterous laughter at the witticisms 
of the clown. These simple-minded shilling 
people, thoroughly bent upon enjoyment, were 
pleased even to recognise the scent of the stable, 
as it was wafted into the circus by the motion 
of the curtains, that scent which caused Mr. 
Edgar Greyfaunt to ejaculate many expressions 
of disgust, and to fan himself with his perfumed 
handkerchief. 

Mr. Edgar Greyfaunt, voting all this in- 
tolerably slow and stupid, had strolled into Sir 
William Long’s box. He was not a welcome 
visitor. Sir William scarcely took the trouble to 
return his greeting. 

“ What a horrid bore this is!” yawned the 
dandy ; “and then to have to sit out that dread- 
ful old harridan, Madame Ernestine! Really, 
it’s more than one can endure. By the way, 
Long,” he continued, “have you noticed that 
remarkable fellow sitting opposite? Look at 
him ; he’s the best part of the show, I think.” 

Sir William looked across in the direction in- 
dicated, and saw seated in one of the lower 
boxes a man of foreign appearance with grizzled 
hair, cropped very short, and eyebrows and 
moustache almost jet black. The dark mous- 
tache and eyebrows in contrast with his pale 
face and grey hair, gave the man a very singular 
appearance, and Sir William looked at him long 
and curiously. 

* Quite a lusus nature,” said the dandy; 
“Tl go and ask M‘Variety if he knows who 
he is.” 

Young Strangler had concluded his Protean 
performance, and retired amid a tempest of ap- 
plause ; some French acrobats—“ the additional 
attraction’—whom Mr. Thomas Tuttleshell had 
picked up at the Cirque Impérial in Paris, had 
illustrated the saying of Voltaire by showing 
the close resemblance between a Frenchman and 
a monkey, leaving the tiger part of the likeness 
to be exhibited in the Leicester-square café, to 
which they retired to wrangle over their domi- 
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noes and absinthe after the performance ; the 
English clown had made some comments in dis- 
paragement of foreigners; and then, after a 
short pause, the orchestra struck up the familiar 
music, giving warning of the approach of Ma- 
dame Ernestine, the world-renowned exponent 
of the haute-école. The velvet curtains were 
drawn aside, and Madame Ernestine, erect and 
stately, slowly entered the arena on her chesnut 
steed. Sir William Long at the moment was 
looking across at the foreigner with the grey 
head and the black moustache. He saw the 
man start and turn deadly pale, nay, ashy white, 
for he had been pale before ; he saw him spring 
to his feet and clutch the front of the box, and 
then immediately sink into his seat again and 
withdraw from view. Who was this man, and 
what could have so strangely agitated him? 

While Sir William was pondering upon this 
incident, the exposition of the haute-école began. 
It was the old affair: a long time before it came 
to anything, then the mare, tossing her neck and 
pawing with her right fore foot ; then, backing 
to the edges of the ring, whisking her tail and 
causing a half-tittering, half-screaming com- 
motion among the people in the front seats ; 
then rearing on her haunches, curvetting and 

lunging, then cantering gently, and at last—as 

illustrating a buffalo-hunt in the prairies of the 
Far West—breaking into a gallop. The applause 
was gradually warming up; and madame was 
warming up with it. ‘The more the people ap- 
plauded, the more she endeavoured to urge the 
mare forward, now with fierce impatient words, 
now with her heel dug against her side, now 
with the whip laid smartly across her haunches. 
Faster and more furious! Faster still, in a mad 
career, kicking up the tan and sawdust and 
flinging it in showers over the audience, plung- 
ing deep into the soft bed of the arena, thudding 
with her hind hoofs against the hollow boards 
of the ring, snorting, panting, and recking with 
a lather of sweat: round and round she went at 
a terrible pace, the countess keeping her seat 
bravely, and still stimulating the mare to further 
exertion with tongue, and whip, and heel. Now 
the scarves are thrown across, and the mare 
takes them at a bound, first one and then the 
other, plunging and rearing at every leap. The 
applause is deafening. The people, carried away 
by the impetuous career of the horse and its 
rider, have started to their feet. They are 
clapping their hands, waving hats and handker- 
chiets, and shouting “ Bravo! bravo! bravo!” 

The mare suddenly refuses a leap, makes a 
sudden stop, and rears back upon the ring. 
The countess wheels her about, and once more 
puts her to it, with a wrench of the bridle and 
a savage cut of the whip across herears. Over 
she goes with a mad plunge, throwing her hind 
hoofs high in the air. She is unable to recover 
herself at the next scarf, and stops a second 
time. Again the countess wheels her round 
and urges her to the leap, while the walls of the 
wooden building are trembling to the rolling 
thunder of applause. 

At that moment the man with the grey hair 









and the pale face and the strange black eyebrows 
and moustache appears in the front of his box. 

In the midst of the tempest of applause a 
scream was heard, and then a heavy thud, and 
through a shower of sawdust and a steam of 
sweat the horror-stricken audience saw the form 
of Madame Ernestine hanging head downwards 
from the horse, and the next instant lying on 
the ground in a contorted heap trampled under 
its hoofs ! 

The people in the front seats immediately 
jumped into the arena to render assistance. 
Foremost among them was the foreign-looking 
man, with the grizzled hair and the dark eye- 
brows and moustache. He was the first to 
reach the prostrate form of the countess. He 
knelt down, lifted her into his arms and looked 
in her face. Her eyes were closed, her lips livid, 
and her temples were covered with blood. 

The man who held her grasped her hand 
passionately, ‘ Valérie,” he cried, in tones of 
deepest anguish, “speak to me, one word— 
one word !” 





CALLING NAMES. 

“ Wuat’s ina Name?” Much, my dear Miss 
Capulet—as, at a less moonlit moment, and 
with fewer nightingales striving unsuccessfully 
to emulate your own most musical accents, you 
would yourself readily allow. Let nurse, dear 
old fidget, get your bonnet (Romeo has yet to 
disentangle that inconvenient mantle of his 
from the spikes), and let us enjoy a little 
reasonable chat before the nons beg pardon, 
love-making—begins. 

You will allow me to take this garden-chair ? 
Thank you. My voice, I trust, is audible in 
the balcony? Ah. The bonnet. That’s wise. 
The room, as your excellent father aptly 
remarked, and that salamander, your cousin 
Tybalt evidently felt, Aad grown too hot, and 
"a sudden change might lead to a cold in the 
head. 

To return to your very natural interrogation. 
“ What is ina name?” Often, I regret to 
observe, a good deal of mystery. Now, this is 
a manifest departure from the admitted object 
with which names of any sort were bestowed. 
As such, it merits—and receives—my severest 
censure. The first grand purpose of nomen- 
clature was, undoubtedly, identification ; its 
avowed object to intimate that, in referring to 
Dick, you did not mean Tom. The second was 
subordinate or accessory. By investing Dick 
with some peculiar title, suggested by his habits, 
personal appearance, profession, &c., he became 
isolated from surrounding and succeeding Dicks, 
while it conveyed a pleasing insight, in the 
nature of a friendly introduction, into his 
peculiarities. 

That these names, whether complimentary or 
otherwise, were accepted in the best spirit, 
there is no reason to doubt. Otho the Florid 
was not goaded into any reprehensible severities 
by the liberties taken with his complexion. 
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Edmund Ironside, Edward Longshanks, John 
Lackland—nay, not one of the long series of 
nicknamed monarchs: Balds, Bolds, Cruels, 
Milds, Fairs, Magnificents, Desireds, Debon- 
naires; the Great, the Fat, the White, the 
Red, the Brown, the Torpid, the Hunter, the 
Valiant, the Carpenter, the Mason, the Clock- 
maker, the Master, the Stutterer; down to the 
Georges, Farmer and Gentleman, and the Sailor- 
King—but acquiesced in the legitimate purpose 
of his sponsors, and transmitted his popular 
title to posterity, as the surest safeguard 
against being mixed -» and forgotten in the 
ruck of sceptred gentlemen of similar name. 
Do you suppose that King Trustyman does not 
feel that Avs name, for example, shall go glitter- 
ing down the ages with a splendour and 
distinctness of outline plain Victor-Emannuel 
never could have retained ? 

True, there are names such as no gentleman, 
with any pretensions to self-respect, can be 
reasonably expected to approve. Robert the 
Devil, it may be, felt a morbid satisfaction in 
falling in with the popular estimate of his own 
character, and forgave the rudeness in the 
aptitude of the term. On the other hand, 
another hero, of considerable influence in his 
time, took the very same epithet (so much do 
great minds differ) so greatly to heart, that he 
got himself fairly exorcised by a no less power- 
ful magician than King Louis the Eleventh. 
That respected sovereign, by letiers patent, 
decreed that the surname of his barber, Oliver 
le Diable, should be thenceforth changed to 
that of “ Malin,” and, subsequently, of “ Dain.” 

His majesty, with excellent taste, and much 
good feeling for his faithful chinseraper, affected 
ignorance of the diabolical title, making believe 
that “le Mauvais” was the worst extreme to 
which popular prejudice had reached. “Our 
will and pleasure being that he and all his 
posterity shall henceforward take and bear the 
surname of ‘le Dain.’ . . . Nor shall it be any 
longer permissible to describe the said Oliver as 
‘the Wicked,’ which name we do by these 
presents cancel and abolish, &c. Given at 
Chartres, October, one thousand four hundred 
and seventy-four, in the fourteenth year of our 
reign.” 

It is not many years since there existed in 
France many families of respectable social status, 
possessing no surnames at all. And I believe I 
am not wrong in affirming that, two hundred 
years ago, the majority of families of middle 
rank, in Sweden, were in a similar predicament. 
Surely a little personality were preferable to the 
perpetual confusion that must have prevailed 
when “Jean, son of Pierre,” “ Thomas, son of 
Guillaume,” &c., were the only distinctive appel- 
lations. In the instances of Wamba, the son of 
Witless, and Seigg, the immediate descendant of 
Snell, the rarity of these venerable Saxon names 
doubtless forbade mistake, but the range of 
modern christian names is restricted, and some- 
thing more became absolutely necessary. 

It was a pretty thought of Eusebius of 
Cesarea, adopting the name of a beloved friend, 





to call himself Eusebius Pamphili (Pamphilus’s 
Eusebius). Contrast it with the pretentious 
conduct of one “John,” who, having entered 
into possession of a few acres at Holywood, 
Yorkshire, assumed the euphonious mouth-ex- 
tending title of (see register) Johannes de Lacro- 
bosco! 

This habit of assuming Latin surnames—or 
Latinising one’s own name—was the parent of 
many a distinguished patronymic of our day, and 
must have added greatly to the personal dignity 
of the first wearers. Even now we encounter 
them in old records with a sensation of pleasure, 
and salute Rogerus Candidus (whoever he might 
have been) with a degree of respect we should 
hardly mete out to Hodge White. Similarly, 
Jacobus Faber is better pronouncing than Jem 
the Bean. In like manner, Petras Camerarius, 
Godofredus de Frontibus, Henricus Bonocolli, 
Raymundus de Pennaforti (no doubt the Broad- 
wood of his day), and Hubertus de Bonocurso, 
are more acceptable to the tongue than Peter 
Chamberlain, Godfrey Brows, Harry Goodneck, 
Raymond Strong-wi’-the-Pen, and Hubert, 
whose name I will not injure by translation. 

lt is possible that the actual resources of our 
language, in the way of calling names, have 
hitherto remained a secret to many whose oppor- 
tunities of mental improvement might have pro- 
mised better results. Faint and indistinct ideas 
may indeed have been gathered from an acci- 
dental stoppage (say) within earshot of an Irish 
row, conducted in street-English, and (police 
expected) against time; or it may be that an 
argument in full fish-market, wherein sides 
were chosen by the entire community, has fur- 
nished glimmering indications of what an English 
matron, free of speech, can—as she would her- 
self express it—lay her tongue to, upon neces- 
sity. It is a matter of regret to the student of 
language, if to nobody else, that the volubility 
which usually accompanies these oratorical dis- 
plays, should occasion the loss of many a valu- 
able term of reprobation, expressive, trenchant, 
irritating to perfection, and dating, it may be, 
from the days of that undoubted scold, Boadicea 
herself. That such searching arrows do lurk in 
the sceld’s quiver, kas been over and over again 
demonstrated to the dispassionate observer, by 
a certain peculiar spasm of fury which is seen 
to possess the po party, at the receipt of 
some especial phrase which, though unintelli- 
gible to the common ear, manifestly sends home 
a sting of no ordinary depth and venom. 

In acknowledging these losses, it is some 
consolation to remember what still remains at 
ourcommand. I hasten to show, from a wordy 
quarrel between two eminent persons, pleading 
before a learned dignitary, what abundant fa- 
cilities lie within the reach of every decently- 
educated individual, for being in the highest 
degree abusive. 

Our scene is “in front of the judgment-seat 
of Minos.” The disputants are “ Evil Spirit” 
and “ Devil’s Advocate,” and the reporter, on 
this occasion, an eccentric genius who, for 
reasons better known to himself than guessed 
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at by anybody else, has thrust this strange 
episode into the heart of a poem, fraught with 
the richest gems of thought and diction. 

“Villain! Dolt! Knave! Rascal! Donkey! 
Scoundrel! Ruffian! Booby!” commences, with 
comparative mildness, the E. 8S. 

“ Dunghill! Coward! Dunce! Rapscallion! 
Vagabond! Beast! Goose! Thief!” retorts the 

A 


“ Swindler! Liar! Jolthead! Bully! Craven! 
Miscreant! Sot! Quack! Rebel!” pants his 
opponent. 

“Pighead! Carrion! Cutpurse! Drunkard ! 
Brawler! Mountebank! Cheat! Bravo! Ver- 
min! Snip! Bull-beggar!” returns his learned 
brother. 

“Tosspot! Pimp! Clown! Rat! Felon! 
Mooncalf! Noodle!” 

This is pretty well, yet are these phrases but 
common tongue cuffs, after all. The first speaker 
dives into the recesses of the language. 

“Gulligut! Boor! Filthard! Bardash ! Roy- 
ster! Druggel! Lubbard! Lout! Calf-lolly! 
Fox! Raggard !” are the gems he brings up. 

Antagonist makes a deeper dive, and reappears 
with, “ Nincompoop! Lusk! Bilkslop! Jobber- 
nol! Lobeock! Oaf! Grub! Pigface! Wittol ! 
Botch! Slubberdegullion !” 

At which point the bench very properly in- 
— : 

ass we into a politer atmosphere. There 
remains one other species of name-calling which 
is open to cavil. I allude, Miss Capulet, to 
that description of name or title which seems 
to imply power, grandeur, or distinction, and 
may really mean no such thing. Permit me at 
least to know what I am worshipping. If I 
chat with a duke, I think I would rather know 
he isa duke. I like dukes. By far the greater 
part of the dukes with whom I am on terms of 
intimacy are amazingly good fellows. There is 
no mistake about ¢hem. Of what, however, 
were we talking? Dubious titles, inexpressive 
official distinctions, and the like. Do you know, 
for instance, what is a Woodward, a Verderer, 
a Regarder? Of course not: any more than 
you could explain the terms “Stablestand,” 
* Dogdraw,” “ Backbear,” and “ Bloodyhand,” 
which several aspects of poaching passed into 
oblivion with the forest craft which produced 
the Woodward. These had meanings once, but 
they and their significance are gone. Why, 
however, should we perpetuate names that have 
not, and never had, a meaning at all—or, if 
they have, leave it in obscurity ? 

That extraordinary appointment, in the gift of 
the Crown, the stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, an office which has the additional 
peculiarity of being perpetually accepted, and in 
no instance resigned, is a case in point. What 
are this steward’s duties? Where and when 
does he perform them ? 

Take again, for example, the groomship of 
the Stole. What is the Stole? Bad grammar 
only? Something or somebody embezzled, or 
misappropriated, diverted from public uses? 
Why does it need grooming? And, further, 





why do we, the public, provide the curryecomb 
wherewith this well-paid groom grooms what is 
stolen or “stole” from ourselves? Imagine a 
gentleman, who has bolted with your cob, send- 
ing in his bill for six months’ care and keep ! 

Once more. Clerk to the Stannaries. Who 
upon earth are the Stannaries? and why the 
definite article? Is it a family? There is a 
friendly and familiar accent in the name that 
favours this conjecture. Yet I don’t know any 
subject that has caused me more anxious spevula- 
tion. But for the casual remark of a young 
Cornish friend of mine, who said, in his careless 
way, that it had something to do with tin, I 
should not have known that enormous wealth 
compelled this fortunate family to employ a 
clerk. Yet, why should it be regarded in the 
light of a public office? What did old Stannary 
do, that his private revenues should be so 
jealously guarded by the State, to the extent of 
appointing their own officer to look after them ? 

Again, Miss Capulet But here’s Mon- 
tague! I take my leave. 











OLD, NEW, AND NO MUSIC. 
In Two Carters. 
CHAPTER I. A GERMAN FESTIVAL. 


It may be worth while—for those, at least, 
who do not share Swift’s contempt for “the 
fiddlers” and their “fine stuff,” but rather 
nourish their sympathies for a beautiful art, 
under the more genial sanction of a Shakespeare 
or a Milton—to stand still for a moment, and 
attempt to form some idea as to what England’s 
gains in the matter of music have been during 
the past quarter of a century. This can hardly be 
accomplished without illustrating by comparison. 
If comparison show loss on the part of other 
countries, the result gives no ground for the 
vulgarities of personal triumph, howbeit it may 
point out sunken rocks we should do well to 
avoid—paths not to be entered without the 
certainty of fatigue, loss of patience, and loss of 
strength. The writer was, not long ago, driven 
on such a retrospect—on such expedients for 
testing progress—by a couple of striking ex- 
periences, which occurred within the compass 
of three weeks: the experiences of a German 
and of an English musical festival. 

When the writer began to frequent meetings of 
the kind—more than a quarter of a century since 
—two of the great schools of European art had 
little, if at all, passed their prime. Italy’s 
greatest operatic composer—Signor Rossini— 
had only just ceased to produce, and the works of 
Donizetti and Bellini (both in full activity ) were 
all but unknown to our public. Great singers 
crossed the Alps to us from Milan, and Venice, 
and Naples. Matters were in an even more 
satisfactory state in Germany, regarding the art 
and literature of which country English admira- 
tion then stood at its highest point. Beethoven 
had not long passed away, leaving a treasury of 
his music complete and incomplete still to be 
unsealed for us. Weber was carrying England 
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by storm with the supernatural fascinations and 
flattering” melodies (as Mendelssohn called 
them) of his Freischiitz. The rich sedateness 
of Spohr still passed for something as profound 
as it was individual. People clambered on the 
roof of St. Andrew’s Hall at Norwich to hear 
his oratorio through the windows, unable to find 
a place within the building. Prescient amateurs, 
a do not wait till originality is crowned by 
success, were looking out for the prodigious boy, 
Mendelssohn, whose Midsummer Night’s Dream 
overture is possibly the most extraordinary piece 
of early promise existing in music. The day of 
the disinterment of Bach had not come, but our 
passion for Mozart was then, as now, in its way, 
as much of a religion as our reverence for 
Handel. In short, we lived and listened, and 
gave a blank credit to everything, past and 
present, that came from a certain land, without 
any closer wish to discriminate than belongs to 
implicit hero-worship. And had any one, then, 
whispered a prophecy of downfal or decay, or 
suggested that the germs of these might even 
then be traced in the midst of musical produc- 
tions tempting to the enterprising by their 
originality, and to the vain, because of their 
difficulty of comprehension, as compared with 
the more fluent and spontaneous music of Italy 
—he would have been hooted down by all the 
“elect and precious” as a flimsy trifler, in- 
capable and unworthy of understanding and 
receiving the highest and most profound plea- 
sures which Poetry can give. 

England’s faith in German music, at that time, 
if excessive, was sincere, and justified by the 
state of matters at home. What have been the 
facts of the case since those days? ‘The great 
school of instrumental writing has received no 
healthy development in Germany, while the art 
of singing, which largely includes the culture of 
melody, has been allowed to fall into a state of 
dilapidation which could only have a bad result, 
as lowering the standard of one material used in 
musical composition. 

In the vm days of German art—when Bach, 
by way of holiday, used to go to Dresden to 
hear “ the pretty songs ”—when Handel passed 
into Italy, to smoothe himself without laying 
down a whit of his northern manliness, by 
making acquaintance with the treasures of 
Beauty in the south—when Haydn (pupil of 
another Italian, the rugged Porpora) profes- 
sedly ripened and refined every theme he 
treated—when Mozart exhibited the most com- 
pletely-balanced combination of charm, inven- 
tion, and learning, we have ever seen,—there 
was no thought of antagonism, no dream of 
such a folly as that form could only be vin- 
dicated by neglect of colour, still less that, 
without having form or colour, a vaporous and 
confused concoction should, because of its scale 
or its singularity, pass as a great poem only to 
be relished by the profound and the far sighted. 
Yet these follies have been adopted and preached 
and fanatically pushed to their extreme con- 
sequences in the world of modern German music. 

The stirrings of this folly—taking the form 





of a spurious nationality—the introduction 
into an art which has an universal language, 
of contradictions, defiances, renunciations, as 
so many precepts and principles,—in Germany 
originated with Beethoven, and were largely 
shaped and forwarded by the personality and 
the misfortunes of that sublime poet. He fell 
“on the thorns of life,” if ever artist did. 
He had little, if any, home training; he was 
born with a spirit at once colossally generous, 
and rugged, and jealous; he hardly became 
aware of the privileges as a ruler and a dis- 
eoverer, which his good genius had given him, 
before he was touched by palsy—to such a man 
more terrible than violent death. He had 
hardly wakened to his consciousness, that 
immense and unknown combinations were at 
his command, when it was also made clear 
to him that the power of testing’ these by 
experience (invaluable to a musician beyond 
every other artist) was steadily decaying. A 
thoroughly disciplined mind might have mastered 
even this calamity; but Beethoven’s was not 
a thoroughly disciplined mind, and no help was 
ministered to him by the by-standers— his 
patrons of quality—his rapacious kinsfolk. He 
was in advance of his time, he was in advance of 
his patrons, and he only followed the law of weak 
human nature—apt to mistake suffering for 
injustice, and to fancy inevitable neglect per- 
secution—in finding relief for his unhappiness in 
the defiance of fashion and precedent and protest, 
and in pushing advance too far and too lawlessly 
towards chaos. 

The mischief which such an example, left 
by such a man, can do to idle dreamers and 
theorists (showing, nevertheless, the most won- 
drous patience for collecting details), can hardly 
be estimated in this practical shop-keeping 
England of ours. It might be hard to the 
verge of impossibility, to emulate the vigour 
and spirit of idea to be found in every one 
of Beethoven’s compositions, be they as full 
of diffuseness, confusion, and .crudity, as his 
Posthumous Quartets and his Second Mass, 
but it was easy, because he broke bounds, for 
his idolators to defend such licences as so many 
bold and beautiful enlargements of a domain 
narrowed by Pedantry. Yet to adhere to 
established forms without becoming tiresome, 
demands as much cultivated intelligence as 
reverence—to break proportion and harmony in 
pieces—to represent ugliness and discord as new 
oracles, from whose sayings those superior to 
common superstitions could alone derive real 
inspiration—requires no thouglit, no training, 
no power of male appreciating what is beautiful 
and holy. Then it was found in Germany new 
and noble to represent music as something which 
music never was and never will be—an expression 
of political feelings—of metaphysical definitions 
—of the yearning anguish of the present—of 
enlightened contempt for the past—of a defiant 
and exclusive nationality, frowning at one 
country, scowling at another, sneering at a third, 
ignoring a fourth. It was held as divine of an 
artist to be morose, uncomplying, unkempt,—not 
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to win, but to force his way: to insult taste into 
that sort of terrified silence which despotism 
mistakes for sympathy—to mystify those who 
are appalled at sounding words, by a liberal use 
of the jargon of solemn nonsense. That all 
these cheap and easy innovations were provoked 
by the mechanical phlegm of a set of manu- 
facturers, who, in Germany more than in any 
other musical country, in their works substituted 
letter for spirit, ad nauseam, is not to be 
questioned by any one who has glanced at the 
bales of waste paper that fill the music - pub- 
lishers’ warehouses. 

Considering the flaws and specks in Beet- 
hoven’s latest music as the starting-point of the 
movement, the first name among those moderns 
who have helped in German music to confound 
good and evil, is that of Robert Schumann: a 
dreamy heavy bewildered man, not without 
generous aspirations, and a satisfactory amount 
of scientific preparation, but whom clearness of 
purpose pod vision seem to have largely for- 
saken whenever the work in hand was one of 
any length or importance, and in whom the 
instinct for Beauty seems to have been extra- 
ordinarily weak. That man shall run the risk of 
being pilloried as a malevolent bigot, who shall 
venture in certain German circles (and these 
made up of intelligent and sincere persons) to 
declare that very little of the mass of music 
bearing Schumann’s name has any real value, 
save those slight trifles thrown off for children 
and young persons at an early period of his 
career, which he lived to disown with tran- 
scendental contempt. Want of freshness in idea, 
want of simplicity in treatment, a resolute de- 
termination to be eccentric (that most common- 
place of follies), a lumbering uncouthness where 
animation was aimed at, affectation where ten- 
derness and pathos might have been looked for 
—these characteristics, with more or less miti- 
gation, distinguished Schumann’s symphonies, 
his cantatas, his overtures, all, in short, of 
his compositions on an extended scale. His 
songs, which are in high favour with those who 
are advanced in cloudy connoisseurship, are 
stale, strained, and sickly, as compared with 
the best by Schubert, and Mendelssohn, and 
Lindblad the Swede (the last far too little 
known in England). In his pianoforte music, 
such real faney as it contains is confined to 
the titles of the pieces. As for affording 
the player on the instrument any scope for 
special display, that, of course, was too base 
and trivial a concession for a high-minded tran- 
scendentalist to stoop to. Yet this was the 
musician for whose sake the composer of the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream music, and of St. 
Paul, and Elijah, and the Italian and Scottish 
symphonies, and the Antigone choruses, was, 
almost before he was cold in his grave, decried 
as having been shallow, superficial, amiably 
worldly (Mendelssohn, worldly !), an artist with 
a factitious reputation fast wearing out, totally 
incapable of depicting the anxiety of the great 
German mind, or expressing the ‘honourable 
determination after unity at home (implying 











antagonism and antipathy for the stranger with- 
out its gates), which it is the privilege and mis- 
sion of the German art of the nineteenth centur 
to display and to develop. Nothing can be neo’ | 
more curious to the English stranger who is 
not prepared to “stand and deliver,” because 
the giant in his path (but half seen) has a false 
air of bravado, and a real disproportionate over- 
awing ugliness, than to study the tone of 
enthusiastic idolatry in which the music of 
Schumann has been treated in the journals, and 
in the schools, and in the societies, of Germany. 
There was no want of persons eager to follow 
up or partake in the work of musical destruc- 
tion, consciously or unconsciously began by 
Schumann— ito throw form to the winds, to 
instal discord on the throne of harmony, to 
be mystical in defence of “ inner meaning,” and 
that “ concealed melody,” which speaks to none 
save the initiated. One of these persons merits 
a separate mention. Though Richard Wagner 
be living, this mention may be made with- 
out indelicacy, since never did man court 
notoriety for himself and his system more im- 
portunately—more audaciously, it might be 
added—than he has done, in word and in deed. 
That he was endowed by nature with a certain 
wild talent and ambition, dangerously approach- 
ing genius, his most systematic detractors can- 
not deny. That he fell on life in the midst of 
a period of upheaving and confusion—analogous 
to that which produced what Goethe called 
“ the literature of despair” in modern France— 
is no less evident. After a few constrained 
attempts at conformity with the fashions of the 
day—his opera of Rienzi showing unmistakable 
traces of the influence of Meyerbeer—it seems 
to have become clear to Herr Wagner, that, 
as an orderly citizen in the world of art, he 
could only hold a second-rate and imitative 
place ; whereas noise and stir, power to injure, 
and, haply, power to gain, were to be got out 
of open rebellion. Accordingly, he snatched 
up the besom of destruction, and began to 
“thrash about” with it (to borrow an Ame- 
rican phrase) so violently, that the soberest 
people could not avoid turning their heads to 
inquire into the cause of the hubbub. He 
turned one real quality, possessed by him 
beyond most of his comrades, to account, with 
excellent adroitness. Think what we may of 
his music, as poor in contrivance, meagre in 
melody, stale, inflated, tedious, reminding the 
ear (as was well said by a wit) of a concert of 
“ broken crockery,” rather than of “harp, and 
pipe, and symphony,” there is no denying to 
Herr Wagner the possession of poetical power, 
not common to the writers of opera-books. In 
appreciation of what is lyrical and picturesque 
in national legend, he is excellent. He has the 
divining-rod, let him have misused it ever so 
flagrantly, as his later opera-books unfortunately 
— His first trial of it may be said to have 
een made in the Flying Dutchman, the opera 
by him which followed Rienzi, and which he 
brought (words and music) to Paris some years 
ago. The Parisian powers recognised the bold 
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originality of the play, but would have nothing 
to do with the bold atrocity of the music. And 
so, the book of the Flying Dutchman was 
bought for the Grand Opera, to be reset by M. 
Dietsch, then a chorus-master, of whom hopes 
were entertained as a composer. The adventure 
had no success; the Flying Dutchman and M. 
Dietsch went to the bottom; but in Germany, 
with Herr Wagner’s original music, the opera 
still floats; and one portion of it, the Spinning 
Song of the heroine, with chorus, is beautiful. 

It was by his Tannhaiiser, however, that 
Herr Wagner may be said to have crossed the 
barricades, so far as the music of Germany is 
concerned, and to have entered its opera world 
asa conqueror. The story, though virtually the 
old legend of the conflict of Spirits versus Sense, 
Christianity against Paganism, of Roland break- 
ing loose from the enchantments of Armida, 
and though marred by a tremendously tedious 
monologue in the last act (a narration of 
a penitent’s journey to Rome, including all 
that the Pope preached to the penitent), has 
vigour, pathos, and a certain chivalric elegance, 
as put into words by Herr Wagner. The 
legend, with its scenery, and the partisanship, 
for better for worse, attracted to its author, not 
merely saved the unlovely music, but, by its 
enchantment, intoxicated a large section of a 
great people, to rate the opera, as Herr Wagner 
rates it. 

Flushed with the success of Tannhaiiser, out 
strode Herr Wagner, resolute to demolish all 


stage music previously existing, and he put 
forth a self-glorification, in the form of an essay, 


which is quite amazing. His book, Oper und 
Drama, in its tone of shallow disparagement of 
the great men of the past, even exceeded the 
talk of Crabbe’s Learned Boy, when he laid 
down the law as under: 
I, myself, began 
To feel disturb’d, and to my Bible ran, 
I now am wiser—yet agree in this, 
The book has things that are not much amiss; 
It is a fine old work, and I protest 
I hate to hear it treated as a jest. 

Yet Herr Wagner’s insolent book, and the 
music, in which he illustrated his theory 
by his practice, for a time, cowed honest 
Germany ; imposed on timid Germany; and 
encouraged ignorant Germany. The opera by 
him which followed Tannhaiiser, his Lohengrin, 
“cageomang some fifteen years ago, was thought 
y many—is thought by a few—to have set him 
still more firmly in his seat as a discoverer. 
But such hold as Herr Wagner’s two operas 
have got in Germany, is largely to be ascribed 
to Dr. Liszt; the most brilliantly gifted, the 
most universally accomplished, the most nobly 
endowed, of pianists, “all and sundry ;” a man 
who must have made his way into any world of 
action, or of art, if even he had not been gifted 
with a memory which nothing can shake, with 
a technical power such as no rival can ap- 
proach; a man, withal, whose compositions 
prove him to be poor, not in determination, not 
im science, but in idea. The excuse for poverty 





in musical imagination lay ready at hand, in Herr 
Wagner’s pretensions. Of this, Dr. Liszt, as 
the advocate of a persecuted musician, availed 
himself, and accordingly for a time Germany was 
flooded with tales of the popularity of Herr 
Wagner as the continuer—what do [ say P— 
as the extinguisher of Beethoven; as the 
prophet (not to give him the higher title which 
our neighbours rather recklessly fling about) of 
music in Germany. 

Let us hope that the mischief done by the 
movement hastily outlined, will, fifty years hence, 
seem like a fever dream past and gone. Yet 
the extent to which taste and reverence have 
been demoralised in a country once so rich and 
great, is to be seen in the career of the genera- 
tion of young artists of promise, whether crea- 
tive or executive, who have been seduced by 
the false doctrines so easy to preach and to 
recommend, and so specious in the noise they 
make. The one or two who are not incurably 
spoiled (judging them by their writings) are 
so seriously warped, that as adults who have 
cut some figure in the revolution, they must 
needs go to school under the old teachers of 
form and order, if they would really prosper. 
However, since the production of Lohengrin, 
some of the warmest disciples of Herr Wagner 
have slunk out of his church, others have openly 
recanted, and those who remain have no co- 
herent fellowship in any fixed principle of art 
or action, save in ridiculous mutual praise. A 
wondrous proof of this was given, a few weeks 
ago, at Carlsruhe, where a Festival, avowedly 
to produce music of the Future and no other 
Music, was held. 

A stranger meeting cannot be imagined. In 
the first place, the disorder of all the pre- 
liminary proceedings was as great as if the 
scene had been a midland county in England, 
and the committee one convened to do honour 
to an immortal poet. Preliminary advertise- 
ment there was none ; by the aid of a heavy cor- 
respondence, an inquisitive Londoner could just 
worm out the date at which the apostles of the 
Future were to strike terror into all and sundry 
believers in the Past—but nothing more. 
When he arrived close to the scene of action, 
discovery became yet more difficult. At Baden- 
Baden, a town in daily and near communication 
(both courtly and popular) with Carlsruhe, no 
one could tell him anything, save that the game 
of Sixes and Sevens was in active rehearsal : 
every one having quarrelled with every one else. 
The tree at the end of the Lichtenthal Alley 
(every one knows that post for play and concert 
bills, which used to proclaim to the Baden idlers 
what were to be the entertainments of the day 
in both towns) was mysteriously dumb. When 
the day arrived, a visit to this strangely mute 
and undemonstrative Festival, reminded one 
whimsically of a lost adventure from the life 
of the Sleeping Beauty, supposing that charming 
and charmed princess to have slumbered in the 
palace which forms the centre of that fan-shaped 
town—tlie rivet, so to say, from which all its 
streets radiate. 
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Carlsruhe is habitually empty: a place in 
which a strange carriage amounts to an event: 
where the very soldiers strutting down the street 
seem to be the identical soldiers we recollect 
to have strutted there a quarter of a century 
ago. Solemn civil deliberation and bad cookery 
are the rule of the inns; in the shops it seems 
a point of honour not to get beyond last year’s 
novelties. But on those bright days of this 
autumn, when the united musicians of the 
Future came together to shame Germany, Carls- 
ruhe looked even more penitentially dejected, 
and genteelly faded, than usual. ‘There were 
few expecting strangers in the street, there was 
no bustling of arrival, there were no pretty 
women in fresh toilettes, there was no smarten- 
ing up, no display, beyond the demonstrative 
appearance of a few resident elderly gentlemen 
in white cravats (at seven in the morning), 
button-hole ribbons, and spectacles, charging 
the staircases of the hotels —and a pretty 
liberal assortment of youths, got up in a close 
imitation of Dr. Liszt’s long hair, Dr. Liszt’s 
shoulders, and Dr. Liszt’s walk. 

But the Music of the Future, when, at last, 
it was reached—what of that? The lowest ex- 
pectations could not have been disappointed b 
the Music of the Future which was presented. 
It consisted chiefly of instrumental works; it 
being not the least promising symptom of this 
new German school, that the voice is to be 
gradually elbowed out of the orchestra. Uhland’s 
noble ballad of the Singer’s Curse, the Lament 
of Tasso, what not, were all to be expressed by 
the full band, or the nimble fingers of the pianist 
—and there zas one young pianist there, Fraiilein 
Topp, whose nimbleness of finger, command of 
the instrument, and memory, shown in the exe- 
cution of music of a most cruel, harassing, and 
dismal ugliness, were marvellous. Throughout 
all this portentous music, the ear listened in 
vain for a solitary trait of melody natural or 
unnatural, for a single new or masterly or- 
chestral combination—for anything bearing the 
remotest resemblance to sound of hope or pro- 
mise. Almost the only outbreak of common 
sense and intelligible composition which relieved 
two long morning, and as many evening per- 
formances, was the final movement of a psalm 
by the Arch-Iconoclast, Dr. Liszt—a fugue, as 
sober, sensible, tuneable, and well conducted, 
as though the most pedantic of the dowagers 
whom these great spirits got together to destroy 
and to drive into the outer darkness of oblivion 
—had penned it! 

The execution of this dreadful music was in a 
large measure worthy of the compositions. The 
Carlsruhe orchestra, which is a very good one, 
and well conducted (as a performance of Gliick’s 
Armida had given the writer occasion to know), 
had been largely reinforced by strangers, and the 
force thus made up did not work harmoniously. 





Then the labour to bring together something 
shapely out of chaotic rubbish was found so ex- 
hausting, that (no wonder !) the players became 
dispirited and mutinous. A duet from a manu- 
script opera, some three-quarters of an hour 
long, in which Diana has to sing some four 
pages of transcendental text, brought matters to 
a crisis. After rehearsing this for upwards of 
a couple of hours, the band fairy threw down 
their instruments. They, being mortals of the 
Present, could bear no more Music of the 
Future that day, and accordingly the duet was 
given up, and the concert postponed. 

But one yet more depressing feature of this 
German Festival remains to be mentioned—the 
vainglory of the audience. The audience as- 
sembled in the beautiful theatre at Carlsruhe (a 
place of amusement, the scale, proportions, and 
convenience of which claim admiration) was 
as vehement in its raptures throughout the 
terrible events of every evening, as if a new 
Bach, or Handel, or Beethoven, had been 
revealed in every composition. The climax 
was reached in the applause with which the 
enthusiasts overwhelmed Herr Reményi, who 
committed Murder on Herr Joachim’s Hun- 
garian violin concerto. This gentleman’s dis- 
play was from first to last terribly out of tune, 
and in it not one passage was really rendered, 
though all were dashed off with the jerks, and 

estures, and bowings of the body, and flinging 

ack of the hair, which made good people 
thirty years ago in the caricatures of Paganini 
in our Christmas pantomimes. Yet Paganini or 
Ernst, when both were in their prime, or Herr 
Joachim the admirable (happily still playing his 
best), or Mademoiselle Lind, or Mademoiselle 
Patti, or any real and popular marvel in any 
branch of art, could not have been greeted with 
more numerous and frenetic recals and plaudits 
than this performer. Well might an English 
guest inquire if he were in the music-land of 
Germany, when his senses were outraged by 
enthusiasm so preposterous; but if he shaped 
his inquiry into speech or comment, he was 
answered by the polite piece of information that 
an Englishman cou/d know nothing of the 
matter, could not fathom the deep feeling and 
the inner life of this splendid regeneration of 
German music, illustrated in perfect tune and 
execution, by so transcendant an artist! 
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